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I.—RECOGNITION SCENES IN GREEK LITERATURE. 


When father or mother and child, husband and wife, brother 
and sister are separated by fortune for many years and then 
brought unexpectedly together again, the problem of mutual 
recognition is a fascinating one, which taxes the resources of any 
literary artist who attempts to solve it in a way to satisfy his 
audience of hearers or readers. Any such recognition, being a 
surprise, renders the plot of a literary composition complex 
instead of simple. The lines of action before and after recogni- 
tion must be totally different. This is an advantage, as Aristotle 
points out in his Poetics. ‘“ A perfect tragedy ”’, he says (xiii, 2),* 
“ should be arranged not on the simple but on the complex plan”, 
and the same is true of an epic poem (xxiv, 1-2). ‘‘ The Iliad is 
simple, and the Odyssey complex, for recognition scenes run 
through it”, and recognition scenes, according to Aristotle, form 
one of the three essential parts of any effective epic or tragic 
plot, the other two being “ reversal of the situation” and “‘ tragic 
incident” (xi, 6; xxiv, 1). 

“Recognition ”, says Aristotle in definition of the term, “is a 
change from ignorance to knowledge, producing love or hate 
between the persons destined by the poet for good or bad 
fortune. The best form of recognition is coincident with a 
reversal of the situation, as in the Oedipus. There are indeed 
other forms. Even inanimate things of the most trivial kind may 
sometimes be objects of recognition. Again, we may recognize 
or discover whether a person has done a thing or not. But the 
recognition which is most intimately connected with the plot and 
action is the recognition of persons” (xi, 2-3). 


1The Poetics is cited throughout in Professor Butcher’s translation. 
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Such recognition of persons Aristotle, with all Greek literature 
at his command, thus classifies and arranges in order of artistic 
excellence (xvi): “First, the least artistic form, which, from 
poverty of wit, is most commonly employed—recognition by 
signs (8a ray onueiwv). Of these some are congenital,—such as 
‘the spear which the earth-born race bear on their bodies’, or 
the ‘stars’ introduced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are 
acquired after birth; and of these some are bodily marks, as 
scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little ark in the 
Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Even these admit of 
more or less skilful treatment. Thus in the recognition of 
Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is made in one way by the 
nurse, in another by the herdsmen. The use of tokens for the 
express purpose of proof—and, indeed, any formal proof with or 
without tokens—is a less artistic mode of recognition. A better 
kind is that which comes about by a turn of incident, as in the 
Bath Scene in the Odyssey. 

“ Next come the recognitions invented at will by the poet, and 
on that account wanting in art. For example, Orestes in the 
Iphigenia reveals the fact that he is Orestes. She, indeed, makes 
herself known by the letter; but he, by speaking himself, and 
saying what the poet, not what the plot requires. .. . Another 
similar instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of 
Sophocles. 

“ The third kind depends on memory, when the sight of some 
object awakens a feeling: as in the Cyprians of Dicaeogenes, 
where the hero breaks into tears on seeing the picture ; or again 
in the ‘ Lay of Alcinous’, where Odysseus, hearing the minstrel 
play the lyre, recalls the past and weeps; and hence the 
recognition. 

“The fourth kind is by process of reasoning. Thus in the 
Choephori:—‘Some one resembling me has come: no one 
resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has come’. Such 
too is the discovery made by Iphigenia in the play of Polyidus 
the Sophist. It was a natural reflexion for Orestes to make, 
‘So I too must die at the altar like my sister’. So, again, in the 
Tydeus of Theodectes, the father says, ‘I came to find my son, 
and I lose my own life’. So too in the Phineidae: the women, 
on seeing the place, inferred their fate:—‘ Here we are doomed 
to die, for here we were cast forth’. Again, there is a composite 
kind of recognition involving false inference on the part of one of 
the characters, as in the Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger... 
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“But, of all recognitions, the best is that which arises from the 
incidents themselves, where the startling discovery is made by 
natural means. Such is that in the Oedipus of Sophocles, and in 
the Iphigenia; for it was natural that Iphigenia should wish to 
dispatch a letter. These recognitions alone dispense with the 
artificial aid of tokens or amulets. Next come the recognitions 
by process of reasoning.” 

We are fortunate enough to possess the Odyssey and three of 
the twelve tragedies from which Aristotle takes his examples of 
five degrees of excellence in the literary conduct of recognition. 
No less than nine recognition scenes in dramatic poetry which he 
selects for special mention out of the complete repertory at his 
command have not been preserved for us. We have, however, 
not only the entire Odyssey, with its eleven recognition scenes, 
from which Aristotle selects only three for the purposes of his 
illustration, but also four tragedies with recognition scenes of 
which he makes no mention, viz. the Electra of Sophocles, and 
the Electra, Ion, and Helen of Euripides. We can passjudgment, 
therefore, upon eighteen recognition scenes in Greek literature, 
and, since some scenes bring double and even triple recognitions, 
upon twenty-eight actual recognitions. It is the object of this 
paper to review and briefly describe all these recognition scenes 
and recognitions, to state what little is known or may be safely 
inferred about the nine scenes cited by Aristotle but lost to us, 
and then determine how far the classification and relative estimate 
of them by Aristotle is satisfactory and of permanent value. 


I, 


Aristotle’s remark about the Odyssey is strikingly true; 
recognition scenes run all through the poem. There are three in 
the first half, before Odysseus gets back to Ithaca, and eight in 
the second half, after the hero’s return. The first two are 
spontaneous and natural recognitions of Telemachus the son of 
Odysseus by Nestor first (iii, 75-125), and afterwards by Helen 
(iv, 76-154). This is a recognition of every day occurrence now, 
and needs no comment, except to point out the simple and pure 
beauty of the scenes. Old familiars of the father recognize the 
son because he is so like the father in looks, speech, and motions, 
although they have never seen the son before. There is a third 
recognition in this second recognition scene,—that of the slow- 
witted Menelaus, whose curiosity has to be roused by the weeping 
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of Telemachus at the mention of his father before he is ready to 
accept the intuitive recognition of that father’s son by the nimble- 
witted Helen. Such simple, direct, spontaneous recognitions as 
those of Telemachus by Nestor and Helen, are not distinguished 
by Aristotle, though they may be somewhat arbitrarily placed in 
his third class (&& pvfuns), since they certainly “depend on 
memory”. To the same class belongs, according to Aristotle’s 
illustrations of it, the recognition of Telemachus by Menelaus, for 
Telemachus “ recalls the past and weeps; and hence the recogni- 
tion”. The same is true of Teucer in the Cyprians of Dicae- 
ogenes, as we may safely infer, though the play is lost. Return- 
ing to Salamis with a company of Cyprians, who constitute the 
chorus of the play, Teucer weeps at sight of a picture of his 
father Telamon, and is consequently recognized by his nephew, 
Eurysaces. So Odysseus, in the ‘Lay of Alcinous’ (Od. viii, 
521 ff.), “‘ hearing the minstrel play the lyre, recalls the past and 
weeps; and hence the recognition.” 

This last illustration of Aristotle is taken from the third recog- 
nition scene of the Odyssey. The much buffeted Odysseus has 
reached the charmed isle of the Phaeacians, where he is sump- 
tuously entertained, though still, after.the good heroic fashion, 
incognito. Heroic politeness forbids that hosts should press a 
guest to break his incognito, though heroic curiosity, like heroic 
hospitality, is on a grand scale. But twice, at hearing the Phaea- 
cian bard sing of the dooms of the Achaeans who went to Ilium, 
the unknown guest has burst into tears, and the second time his 
sorrow is so poignant that the generous host feels justified in 
demanding the name of his god-like guest. Thereupon follows 
the annunciation, made at a high point of interest, ‘I am Odys- 
seus, son of Laertes, known unto all men for my craft”, and then 
the long and immortal tale of adventure. A famous hero, 
wandering incognito, is recognized by hosts who never saw him 
before, because his actions indirectly prove him the one he 
“ boasts to be.” 

The eight recognition scenes of the second half of the Odyssey 
differ from the three of the first half in that they bring about 
recognitions between persons who have once been intimately 
associated and then separated for a long term of years. This 
distinction is not made by Aristotle, though he speaks of recog- 
nition in the broader sense of a “change from ignorance to 
knowledge in a particular situation’’, or of “discovery whether a 
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person has done a thing or not”. Odysseus has been twenty 
years from home; ten in the wars round Ilium, and ten in the 
adventures of his return. He left an infant son, Telemachus, who 
has now come to man’s estate, and proved himself a worthy son 
of his father by rebuking the wanton suitors for his mother’s 
hand, assuming the management of his father’s realm, and making 
a long and perilous journey to Nestor and Menelaus in Pelo- 
ponnesus for tidings of his father. The poem brings the father 
from his twenty years of wars and wanderings, the son from his 
first adventures, back to Ithaca at the same time, and both, from 
fear of the suitors, seek out the secluded hut of the faithful 
swineherd Eumaeus, Odysseus cunningly disguised as a beggar. 
Even Eumaeus does not recognize him. But the plot of the 
poem requires that father and son shall know each other, here in 
this swineherd’s hut, away from palace and all family associa- 
tions. How shall this double recognition be effected ? 

The sixteenth book of the Odyssey opens with the disguised 
Odysseus and the swineherd getting breakfast at the lodge. 
The beggar has given himself out to be a wandering Cretan. 
Up comes Telemachus from his secretly returning ship. With 
masterly exposition the poem establishes his identity, and the 
father, still retaining his own disguise, recognizes his son by what 
Aristotle calls the best of all recognitions, “that which arises 
from the incidents themselves, where the startling discovery is 
made by natural means ” (xvi, 8). ‘ As Telemachus drew near,’ 
the dogs that love to bark began to wag their tails, but did not 
bark. Royal Odysseus, noticing, spake these winged words: 
‘ Eumaeus, certainly a friend is coming, at least a man you know; 
for the dogs here do not bark, but wag their tails, and I hear the 
tramp of feet’”. The exquisitely loyal greetings given the new- 
comer by the swineherd, and the princely replies, convince the 
onlooking beggar (and through him the never ending readers 
and hearers of the poem) beyond shadow of doubt that his son is 
before him,—the son whom he last saw a babe in arms. The 
father has recognized the son in the most perfect artistic manner, 
by means of indirect, not direct proof, and without the use of 
tokens or signs. But how shall the son be brought to recognize 
the father whom he has seen only with babe’s eyes? 

Here the artistic problem deepens, and here the art of the poet 


1 The Odyssey is cited in Professor Palmer's translation. 
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falters, at just the point where, as we shall see, the art of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides falters, viz. in the case of immediate 
double or mutual personal recognition, where recognition by 
artificial means follows that by natural means,—the direct and 
less artistic method of proof the indirect and perfect method. In 
the case now before us, the stage is cleared, so to speak, for the 
recognition of the father by the son, when the swineherd is sent 
up to the distant palace by Telemachus with messages for his 
mother. Then the patron goddess, Athene, calls Odysseus, all 
disguised, outside the lodge, and bids him tell his story to his 
son, and with him plan destruction to the suitors in the palace. 
With magic wand she then transforms the ragged beggar into a 
stately hero of such beauty and splendor that at his appearing 
again inside the lodge Telemachus is awe-struck, “and reverently 
turns his eyes aside, fearing it was a god”. He even prays to 
the stranger who has been so marvellously transformed. But 
Odysseus answers: “I am no god. I am your father, him for 
whom you sighed and suffered long, enduring outrage at the 
hands of men. . . . But Telemachus, for he did not yet believe 
it was his father, finding his words, once more made answer thus: 
‘ No, you are not Odysseus, not my father! Some god beguiles 
me. For lately you were old and meanly clad; now you are 
like the gods who hold the open sky’ . . . Then wise Odysseus 
answered him and said : ‘ Telemachus, it is not right, when here 
your father stands, to marvel overmuch and to be so amazed. 
Be sure no other Odysseus ever will appear; but as you see me, 
it is I, I who have suffered long and wandered long, and now in 
the twentieth year come to my native land. This is the work of 
Athene,—she has power, she makes me what she will, now like a 
beggar, and again a youthful man in fair attire. Easily can the 
gods who hold the open sky give glory to a mortal man or give 
him shame’. So saying, he sat down; whereat Telemachus, 
throwing his arms round his good father, began to sob and pour 
forth tears”’,—and the recognition is accomplished. The task 
was such a hard one that the poet felt obliged to resort to 
miraculous power. It is, to be sure, the same miraculous power 
that presides over all the marvels of the long romance, saving 
her hero from all the perils which the poem could only include by 
associating them with that hero’s return ; but still it is a dews ex 
machina device. It cuts the knot it cannot loose. It is the 
marvel of the transformation which forces Telemachus to admit 
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the whilom beggar’s claim to be his father. In this case, then, 
the marvel becomes a sign (onueiov) or token (ojua), and the 
recognition must be placed in Aristotle’s first and lowest class, 
since it is brought about by direct and conscious proof. It is, 
however, a choice specimen of this lowest class. 

The fifth recognition scene in the Odyssey is of the instanta- 
neous, spontaneous kind for which the classification of Aristotle 
makes no special provision, like the first two, the recognition of 
Telemachus by Nestor and Helen. Two old comrades, separated 
twenty years, at once, on meeting, triumph over time and change 
and know each other well,—for surely Homer’s dog Argus is a 
person! Still in beggar’s disguise and unrecognized by his 
guide, the good Eumaeus, Odysseus comes to the outer gates of 
his own palace court, whence come odors and sounds of the 
suitors’ banqueting. ‘“ But a dog lying near lifted his head and 
ears. Argus it was, the dog of hardy Odysseus, whom long ago 
he reared but never used. Before the dog was grown, Odysseus 
went to sacred Ilios. In the times past young men would take 
him on the chase, for wild goats, deer, and hares; but now he 
lay neglected, his master gone away, upon the pile of dung which 
had been dropped before the gates by mules and oxen, and 
which lay there in a heap for slaves to carry off and dung the 
broad lands of Odysseus. Here lay the dog, this Argus, full of 
fleas. Yet even now, seeing Odysseus near, he wagged his tail 
and dropped both ears, but toward his master he had not strength 
to move. Odysseus, noticing, turned aside and wiped away a 
tear, swiftly concealing from Eumaeus what he did ; then straight- 
way thus he questioned: ‘ Eumaeus, it is strange this dog lies on 
the dunghill. His form is good; but I am not aware if he has 
speed of foot to match his beauty, or if he is merely what the 
table-dogs become which masters keep for show’. And, swine- 
herd Eumaeus, you answered him and said: ‘ Aye, truly, that is 
the dog of one who died afar. If he were as good in form and 
action as when Odysseus left him and went away to Troy, you 
would be much surprised to see his speed and strength. For 
nothing could escape him in the forest depths, no creature that 
he started ; he was keen upon the scent. Now he has come to 
ill. Ina strange land his master perished, and the slack women 
give him no more care; for slaves, when masters lose control, 
will not attend to duties’. So saying, Eumaeus entered the 
stately home and went straight down the hall among the lordly 
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suitors. But upon Argus fell the doom of darksome death, at 
the mere sight of Odysseus, after twenty years” (xvii, 290-327). 
Each knew the other, then, at once, master and dog, through all 
the disguises of years and hardship and neglect, and at the 
knowledge the old dog died of joy. The scene must rank first 
in its class. 

The beggar king then enters his own palace, known only to 
his son. He is insulted and mocked by the riotous suitors, but 
shielded and defended by Telemachus and Penelope. The latter 
has a conference with him in the evening, since she is wont to 
question all comers for tidings of her husband, in which he tells 
her a cunning tale of his wanderings, half true, half false, but 
ending with positive assurances that Odysseus is still alive and 
will speedily return. Gladdened by these words, Penelope 
commends the unkempt beggar to her maid-servants for kindly 
treatment: “‘ wash the stranger’s feet, my women, and prepare 
his bed, and early in the morning bathe and anoint him well, so 
that indoors beside Telemachus he may await his meal, seated 
within the hall. And woe to him who persecutes or frets the 
man”. Thus the poem prepares the way for its sixth and most 
famous recognition scene (xix, 307-507), the “‘ Bath Scene”’, to 
which Aristotle twice alludes. 

Wise Odysseus declines the comforts offered him by his un- 
suspecting queen; “hateful to me are robes and bright-hued 
rugs; here too, as always, I would rest me on a rough bed; 
baths for the feet give me no pleasure, and foot of mine shall not 
be touched by any of these maids who serve the palace,—unless 
indeed there be some aged woman, sober-minded, one who has 
borne as many sorrows as myself. It would not trouble me that 
such a one should touch my feet. . . . Then said to him heedful 
Penelope: ‘ Dear stranger, I have an aged woman of an under- 
standing heart, who gently nursed and tended that unfortunate 
one, and took him in her arms the day his mother bore him. 
She, feeble as she is, shall wash your feet. Come, rise up, 
heedful Eurycleia, and wash a man as old as is your master. 
Perhaps Odysseus is already such as he, in feet and hands; for 
soon in times of trouble men grow old’”. Then up rose Eury- 
cleia to wash the stranger’s feet, weeping at thoughts of her lost 
master. She sees that it is to avoid the younger women’s taunts 
the stranger will not let them wash him. “So I will wash your 
feet, both for Penelope’s own sake and for your own, because my 
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heart within is stirred by sorrow. Yet mark the words I say! 
Many a way-worn stranger has come hither; but one so like 
Odysseus I declare I never saw, as you are like him, form and 
voice and feet!”” So the old woman took the basin “ which she 
used for washing feet and poured in much cold water, afterwards 
adding warm”. Then she drew near him and began to wash her 
master; and presently she found the scar which a boar inflicted 
long ago with his white tusk, when Odysseus was hunting on 
Parnassus. ‘She knew it by the touch and dropped the foot. 
The leg fell in the basin; the copper rang, and tilting sidewise 
let all the water run upon the ground. Then joy and grief 
together seized her breast; her two eyes filled with tears, her 
full voice stayed ; and laying her hand upon Odysseus’ chin she 
said: ‘ You really are Odysseus, my dear child, and I knew you 
not till I had passed my hand upon you o’er and o’er’”. And 
then she would have told her discovery to Penelope, but the 
queen’s eyes were holden, and Odysseus clutched his old nurse 
by the throat and cried: ‘“ Why, mother, will you kill me? It 
was yourself who nursed me at the breast; and now through 
many hardships I come in the twentieth year to my own native 
land. Though you have found me out, be silent, lest some other 
person in the hall may know”. And thus another faithful ally is 
secured for the struggle with the suitors soon to come. 

This is recognition by a “sign”,—a bodily mark acquired 
after birth, as Aristotle is careful to distinguish, but we cannot 
follow him in calling it the least artistic form of recognition. It 
is on a high, almost the highest plane of artistic excellence, 
because the proof is conveyed indirectly, “ by a turn of incident ” 
(éx meperereias) as Aristotle has it. He recognizes the redeeming 
quality of this principle, but gives it no force in his classification, 
so that superlatively good scenes are ranked with superlatively 
bad ones, and below inferior scenes. 

For this scar of Odysseus does service in three out of the 
eleven recognition scenes of the Odyssey. In the seventh, the 
trusty herdsmen Eumaeus and Philoetius are convinced by it 
that the seeming beggar is their master (xxi, 188-244). Here 
the action is summary. The plot of the poem thickens. Pene- 
lope has promised her hand to him who shall bend the great 
bow of Odysseus for a skilful shot, and several of the suitors have 
vainly tried their powers. The disguised Odysseus feels the 
need of more allies as the supreme moment draws near, and so 
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follows his two faithful herdsmen out of doors, tests their loyalty, 
and, finding it staunch, thus declares himself: “‘Lo it is I, 
through many grievous toils now in the twentieth year come to 
my native land. And I will show you too a very trusty sign 
(cjpa), that you may know me certainly and be assured in 
heart,—the scar the boar dealt long ago with his white tusk’. 
So saying, he drew aside his rags from the great scar. And 
when the two beheld and understood it all, their tears burst 
forth ; they threw their arms round wise Odysseus and passion- 
ately kissed his face and neck.” 

We need no telling that the art is far inferior here. The proof 
by the scar is direct and formal, not indirect and accidental, as in 
the case of the old nurse; and the‘herdsmen need never have 
been familiar, as she was, with the person of their master. It is 
easily the least artistic recognition of the Odyssey, and that 
which makes it so is the directness of proof. Whether the proof 
was direct and formal or indirect and accidental in the other 
three tragedies cited by Aristotle for this lowest class of recogni- 
tion scenes, is unknown. But it is difficult to believe that Soph- 
ocles, in his Tyro, where the mother was led to recognize her 
grown up children by seeing the ark in which she had exposed 
them as infants, could have used the direct and formal method. 
And if Carcinus represented his Thyestes as discovered and 
recognized in the house of Atreus by means of the ‘star’, or 
inherited birth-mark on the shoulder of the Pelopids, the dis- 
covery was in all probability brought about “by turn of incident ”’. 
About the method in which the recognition was effected in the 
unknown tragedy by an unknown author where the descendants 
of the Sparti, or Sown-men of Cadmus, were represented as 
carrying the birth-mark of a spear, we know and can infer 
nothing. But it is clear that by making “signs and tokens ”’ the 
criterion of a class and grade of excellence in recognition scenes, 
Aristotle has been compelled to group together superlatively good 
and superlatively bad scenes. This will become even clearer as 
our survey continues. 

The eighth recognition scene of the Odyssey is grim but 
glorious. The beggar asks to try his hand at bending the great 
bow. The suitors cry out against the profanation, but Telemachus 
and Penelope insist that the request be granted, and Eumaeus puts 
the weapon in the beggar’s hands. The hour of doom has come. 
The palace doors are locked by faithful hands, the beggar 
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strings the bow with scarce an effort, and makes the skilful shot. 
And now for another mark! The ringleader of the suitors falls 
with an arrow piercing his neck. “ ‘Stranger’, the other revel- 
lers cry, ‘to your sorrow you turn your bowon men!’ They 
thought he had not meant to kill the man. But looking sternly 
on them wise Odysseus said: ‘Dogs! you have been saying all 
the time I never should return from out the land of Troy; now 
for you one and all destruction’s cords are knotted!’” (xxii, 
1-41). Then they recognized the warrior whose substance they 
had wasted, whose servants they had outraged, whose son and 
wife they had mocked and tortured. His prowess with the bow, 
which is the “sign” or “ token” in the case, his partnership with 
Telemachus, the discarded rags of his false beggary, and above 
all his awful words proved that he was the one he claimed to be. 
The proof, too, is brought indirectly, by a turn of incident, and 
therefore the scene outranks the recognition of Odysseus by 
Telemachus in consequence of the marvel of the transformation, 
with which, however, it must be grouped if “signs and tokens” 
were to be our only criterion. 

In the ninth recognition scene of the Odyssey it is Penelope 
who must be convinced that the unsightly beggar whom all 
have set at naught except herself, Telemachus, and two faithful 
servants, but who has now slain the whole company of suitors, 
stands like a lion among the slain, and bids her by the mouth of 
Eurycleia come to him,—that this man is her lord. She is too 
dazed, awaking from sound sleep, to believe the assurances of 
Eurycleia, even though these are reinforced by the story of the 
scar; but she will “go down to meet her son, and see the suitors 
who are dead, and him who slew them”. She found him who 
had slain the suitors sitting in the firelight by a tall pillar, 
looking down, waiting to see if his wife would speak to him when 
she should look his way. But speak she cannot ; amazement so 
fills her heart. To her son’s chiding# for thus holding aloof from 
her husband she can only say: “‘ My child, my soul within is 
dazed with wonder. I cannot speak to him, nor ask a question, 
nor look him in the face. But if this is indeed Odysseus, come 
at last, we certainly shall know each other better than others 
know; for we have signs (cjpara) which we two understand,— 
signs hidden from the rest” (xxiii, 1-240). Nor will she yield, 
even after the gory beggar-claimant has been bathed and clothed 
in his royal robes, till she has put him to her secret test. “There 
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is no other woman”, he cries, “of such stubborn spirit as to 
stand off from her husband who, after many grievous toils, comes 
in the twentieth year home to his native land. So come, good 
nurse, and make my bed, that I may lie alone. For certainly of 
iron is the heart within her breast.” 

“Then said to him heedful Penelope: ‘Nay, sir, I am not 
proud, nor contemptuous of you, nor too much dazed with 
wonder now. I very well remember what you were when you 
went upon a long-oared ship away from Ithaca. However, 
Eurycleia, make up his massive bed outside that stately chamber 
which he himself once built. Move the massive frame outside, 
and throw the bedding on,—the fleeces, robes, and bright-hued 
rugs’. She said this to prove her husband”. And she proved 
him. How, he cried in anger, could that bed be moved from 
out the room? No mortal man could doit. He himself had 
secretly built that chamber round a growing olive tree, and when 
the room was secret, then had lopped the branches of the olive 
and fashioned its trunk to be the bed-post of his bed. Starting 
with this he had fashioned him the bed till it was finished. No 
one could move it, save the olive trunk were cut asunder. This 
was a token (cjya) which he told. Then did Penelope’s knees 
and soul grow feeble “ when she recognized the tokens (ojpara) 
which Odysseus exactly told. And bursting into tears, she ran 
straight toward him, threw her arms about his neck and kissed 
his face and cried: ‘Odysseus, do not scorn me! do not be 
angry with me! I feared some man might come and cheat me 
with his tale. But now, when you have clearly told the tokens 
of our bed, which no one else has seen, but only you and I and 
the one servant whom my father gave me on my coming here to 
keep the door of our closed chamber,—you make even my 
ungentle heart believe’... . And he began to weep, holding 
his loved and faithful wife. As when the welcome land appears 
to swimmers, . . . so welcome to her gazing eyes appeared her 
husband. From round his neck she never let her white arms go.” 

This is recognition by “ tokens”, tokens known only to the 
two who are to recognize each other, a slight variation of the 
method which Aristotle ranks lowest in his scale. But the 
Homeric poet uses it so exquisitely as to lift the scene to the 
highest plane of artistic excellence. This is because the proof is, 
after all, conveyed indirectly, through the stratagem of Penelope. 
And in its indirectness lies its artistic charm. 


| 
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Two more recognition scenes remain in the Odyssey. In the 
tenth, Laertes, the aged father of Odysseus, who has long been 
living in squalid hermitage on a remote farmstead, where he 
could grieve for his son and grandson without molestation from 
enemies,—this aged father must be brought to recognize his long 
lost son (xxiv, 205-348). Odysseus finds him pottering in his 
vineyard, and first tries him with a well told tale of having 
entertained his son some five years since, and of now coming to 
the land he supposes his former guest to have reached long ago, 
expecting return of hospitality. Then a great cloud of grief 
envelopes the old man, as he confesses that his son has not yet 
returned. His anguish moves Odysseus to declare himself. He 
throws himself abruptly upon the neck of his father whose grief 
he has thus roused by a false tale, crying: “ Lo, Father, I am he 
for whom you seek, now in the twentieth year come to my native 
land”. . .. “Then in his turn Laertes answered: ‘If you are 
indeed my son, Odysseus, now returned, tell me some trusty 
sign (ojpa) that so I may believe’”. Odysseus shows him the 
scar,—the well-used scar from the boar’s white tusk, and gives 
him also a “token”, or sign known only to the two, like the 
immovable bed-stead in the Penelope recognition scene. In this 
case the ‘‘token” is the exact trees of the vineyard which 
Laertes had given his son, when, being still a little child, he had 
followed his father about the garden begging for this and that. 
“You gave me thirteen pear-trees, ten apples, forty figs. And 
here you marked off fifty rows of vines to give, each one in 
bearing order”. And then, as before with Penelope, “‘ Laertes’ 
knees grew feeble, and his very soul, when he recognized the 
tokens (ojpara) which Odysseus exactly told. Round his dear 
son he threw his arms”. 

This recognition scene is on the lowest artistic level of signs 
and tokens formally demanded and directly given in formal 
proof. All the inherent possibilities of the situation,—and they 
are great, are marred by the directness of the method of proof, 
and so the scene partakes of the inferior quality of the whole of 
the twenty-fourth book. Far more summary, too, and hasty 
even than the seventh, is the eleventh and last recognition scene 
of the Odyssey, where the aged servant Dolius instantly recog- 
nizes Odysseus on seeing him and hearing him speak (xxiv, 
391-399). This scene must, of course, be classed with that of 
Helen recognizing Telemachus, or Argus recognizing Odysseus, 
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but it is far beneath them in artistic excellence, indeed, it is 
evident that no artistic effort has been expended upon it. 

Looking back now over these eleven recognition scenes and 
thirteen recognitions of the Odyssey, it is plain that they fall into 
two classes, according as proof of identity is brought, or not. To 
one class belong the spontaneous recognitions, without “ delay”, 
such as that of Telemachus by Helen. They are not distin- 
guished by Aristotle, and cannot be brought into his scheme of 
classification. One might be tempted to borrow his designation 
of da prnuns for them, since such recognition is certainly “de- 
pendent on memory” (see p. 374). In Aristotle’s third class, 
however, it is the person to be recognized who so exercises the 
memory as to lead to his recognition, not the person who recog- 
nizes. Another class will include those recognitions where proof 
of identity is brought, and these will be divided and subdivided 
according as the proof is brought directly, by means of “signs 
and tokens”; or indirectly, and either with, or without “signs 
and tokens”. The highest artisic excellence is reached in the 
second division of this second class, which answers to Aristotle’s 
last and highest class. 


Epic RECOGNITIONS. 
I, Spontaneous, without “ delay ”’, without proof (dvev micreas), 


Telemachus by Nestor ( 1) P- 373 

Telemachus by Helen ( 2) P- 373 

Odysseus by Argus ( 7) p- 377 f. 

Odysseus by Dolius (13) p. 383 f. 
II. Induced by proof (é« ricrews), 

A. Direct and formal, by means of “signs ” (da onyeiwr), 
Odysseus by Telemachus ( 6) p. 376 f. 
Odysseus by the herdsmen ( 9) p. 379 f. 
Odysseus by Laertes (12) Pp. 383 

B. Indirect, informal and artistic, da ex meperereias, 

(a) By means of “signs ”’, 

Odysseus by Eurycleia ( 8) p- 378 f. 
Odysseus by the suitors (10) p. 380 f. 
Odysseus by Penelope (11) p. 381 f. 

(b) Without the use of “signs ” (dvev onyeior), 
Telemachus by Menelaus ( 3) p. 373 f. 
Odysseus by the Phaeacians ( 4) P- 374 
Telemachus by Odysseus ( 5) P. 375 
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II. 


In five of the seven recognition scenes of the Athenian drama 
which have come down to us, as in the Odyssey, it is the great 
passus of the Trojan war which brings the necessary lapse of 
time. Orestes, son of Agamemnon, like Telemachus, was a babe 
in arms when his father set out for the war. Agamemnon left 
two daughters also at Mycenae: Iphigenia, of marriageable age, 
and Electra, who must have been eight or ten years old. After 
ten years absence, Agamemnon captures Ilium and returns in 
triumph to Mycenae, only to be treacherously murdered by his 
wife, Clytaemnestra, and her paramour, Aegisthus. Electra 
rescues her boy brother, Orestes, and sends him, in charge of a 
faithful paedagogue, to relatives in Phocis. Then she lives on 
hopes of his return in man’s estate to take vengeance on his 
father’s murderers. She waits nearly a decade, and then, under 
bidding of the oracle at Delphi, Orestes, with his cousin Pylades, 
secretly returns to do his dreadful work. The guilty pair, as 
well as the longing sister, are on the watch for his return. 

Aeschylus, in his Choéphori, first dramatizes for us the recog- 
nition scene between brother and sister thus separated for ten 
years. It is not the main feature of his play by any means. 
That was the awful matricide, where Apollo’s commands and the 
stern appetite for just vengeance strove with a son’s horror at 
smiting the breast that had given him suck. Toward this fearful 
climax the action of the play hurries, as it were, and scarcely 
stays to have the recognition scene persuasive. It must take 
place somehow, this recognition; but Aeschylus seems too intent 
upon the deep religious problem of his play to spend himself 
upon the details of a minor scene. 

The scene of the play is in the royal city, before the royal 
palace, and in the near background is the tomb of Agamemnon. 
In the dim light of early morning Orestes and Pylades appear at 
this tomb, and Orestes lays upon it as an offering a long lock of 
his hair. As the prayers which accompany the offering draw to 
an end, Electra comes forth from the palace at the head of a 
train of women slaves, who form the chorus of the play, all robed 
in black, all bearing vessels with libations for the tomb, all wail- 
ing and rending their garments. Orestes at once conjectures 
that the leader of the mourning band, conspicuous by her grief, is 
Electra, and that the libations are for the tomb at which he stands 
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He therefore withdraws to one side with Pylades. From the 
choral song which follows, and from the dialogue between 
Electra and her attendants, Orestes learns (and we learn) that 
Clytaemnestra has had an ominous dream during the night just 
passed, and has sent this mourning company forth with libations 
for the tomb of her murdered husband, hoping to propitiate his 
spirit. On advice of her attendants, Electra pours the libations 
on the tomb, as directed by her mother, but substitutes for the 
appeasing formulae given her, prayers to the dead and the 
powers beneath the earth to bring Orestes home for vengeance. 
Electra comes back to her attendants from the tomb where she 
has poured the libations, holding in her hand the lock of hair 
which she had found there. It is like her own hair! It is offered 
on Agamemnon’s tomb! It must be Orestes’ hair! Was it put 
there by him in person, or sent from afar? Lo, there are foot- 
prints also leading to the tomb, footprints of two persons! One 
of the footprints fits her own foot exactly! Sore bewilderment 
comes upon her, and pangs of anxious expectation,—when 
Orestes steps forth and announces himself as the Orestes for 
whose return she had just prayed. 
(Electra) ‘ Art thou indeed Orestes that I speak unto?? 
(Orestes) ‘“ Though thou see’st him, thou’rt slow to learn 'tis I ; 

Vet when thou saw’st this lock of mourner’s hair, 

And did’st the footprints track my feet had made, 

Agreeing with thine own, as brother’s true, 

Then did’st thou deem in hope thou look’dst on me. 

Fit then this lock where it was cut, and see; 

See too this woven robe, thine own hands’ work, 

The shuttle’s stroke, and forms of beasts of chase. 


(As Electra starts and would cry out for joy) 


Restrain thyself, nor lose thy head for joy: 
Our dearest kin within, I know, are foes to us.” 


Electra hereupon embraces Orestes, the recognition on both sides 
is complete, and the pair concoct the plot which brings the 
avenger inside the palace. 

Orestes conjectures Electra from her issuing out of the palace 
at the head of a company of slaves, and his conjecture becomes 
a certainty when he overhears her prayers for her brother’s 
return. This is indirect and highly artistic proof (¢£ atré» ra» 
mpayparev) Of the identity of one of the two persons who are to 


1 Aeschylus and Sophocles are cited in Plumptre’s translation, 
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recognize each other. But the proof to Electra of the identity 
of Orestes is so artificial as to be ridiculous, and easily lends 
itself to travesty. Wecan only explain the grotesqueness of it 
by remembering that the scene is a minor scene, preliminary to 
the greater scenes to follow, and also that lock of hair, and foot- 
prints, and woven robe were all, probably, fixed features in the 
ancient myth which Aeschylus dramatized. He madea dramatic 
best of cumbersome material. But even such charity cannot 
make the scene seem less than absurd, and it is astonishing to 
find Aristotle placing it in a class which he ranks second in point 
of artistic excellence. But this fourth class of Aristotle,—recog- 
nitions “ by process of reasoning” (é« ovddcyepod), is not exclu- 
sive at all. None of the recognitions in his other four classes can 
be made without “process of reasoning”. And this recognition 
of Orestes by Electra in the Choéphori is certainly made in con- 
sequence of “the use of tokens for the express purpose of proof”’, 
and therefore belongs better in his first class. The other three 
recognition scenes which he groups in his fourth class along with 
that of the Choéphori will best be discussed later (p. 398 f.), when 
it will be seen that they also belong in another class. 

To change the myth for dramatic purposes was questionable 
freedom for Aeschylus in 458 8B.c. But in 413, forty-five years 
later, Euripides had no fear of the ancient myth before his eyes. 
For his didactic and psychological purposes all the minor details 
of the old story might be freely changed, provided he gave due 
notice of such changes to the audience in his formal prologue. 
The great cornerstones of the mythic story could not be removed. 
A son must slay his mother, in league with a sister. So much at 
least was necessary. But there need no longer be such authority 
in a divine command to do an unholy deed as to exact obedience. 
There must be lower and less ideal grounds for the matricide. 
In developing these grounds, on the basis of pronounced scepti- 
cism toward all the apparatus of myth and oracle that was sacred 
to Aeschylus, Euripides also indulges in much pungent, though 
highly inartistic criticism of his great predecessor’s dramatic art. 
In his Electra, probably of the year 413, the scene is not within 
the walled city of Mycenae, for how could Orestes penetrate 
inside if the guilty pair of tyrants are on the watch against his 
coming? Nor is the tomb of Agamemnon there in the near 
background by the palace, but outside the city, in a lonely 
country place, where the royal body was cast forth with insult. 

26 
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Electra is not an inmate of the palace. How could her guilty 
mother endure the sight of her? Worse than cast out, she has 
been forced to marry a rude and poverty-laden peasant, that no 
royal scion may be born of her to take up the task of vengeance 
in case Orestes should be cut off untimely. In this lowly 
peasant’s squalid home the Electra of Euripides does menial 
labor, while the insults heaped upon her by the murderers 
lording it in her father’s palace slowly ripen in her bosom a 
hatred so intense that Orestes, when he comes, needs no weak 
oracle to spur him on to the matricide, but finds sufficient spur 
in his sister. She would do the deed herself but for feminine 
lack of strength. The recognition scene between Orestes and 
Electra, like the action of the whole play, takes place before the 
hut of Electra’s peasant husband. This man, contrary to the 
plans of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, is full of loyalty to the 
dead Agamemnon and of reverence for his daughter. He behaves 
himself to her ‘‘as to a queen, so that she continues virgin in his 
house all the days of her adversity.” 

The action opens with peasant husband and princess, virgin 
wife passing to the menial occupations of theday. Enter Orestes 
and Pylades. Orestes has not dared to go within the city, but 
has offered a lock of his hair on the distant and neglected grave 
of his father, and sacrificed there a sheep. He is now bent on 
reaching safe remove from the tyrants’ watchful hate, and above 
all on finding his sister, in order to learn from her wha: the state 
of things in the city is, and to get necessary help from her for the 
deed of vengeance. Electra returns from the spring bearing on 
her head the water for the day’s uses,—the office of slaves in her 
father’s house. Orestes and Pylades retire, meaning, if all is 
favorable, to enquire of the approaching servant, as they at first 
regard her, where Electra dwells. Electra pauses before the hut 
that is her home, and in long song of lament clearly reveals her 
identity to the listening Orestes and Pylades, precisely as in the 
Choéphori. A band of maidens from the city, old playmates of 
Electra, who are to form the chorus of the play, enter the scene 
here, to invite Electra to join them in celebrating the maidens’ 
festival of Hera, But Electra bitterly declines the invitation, so 
full of rage and grief is she at thought of her undeserved penury 
and the riotous iniquities of her father’s murderers. 

Orestes and Pylades, this indirect and artistic revelation of the 
identity of Electra now complete, approach. Electra would fly in 
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terror, but is detained by Orestes, who promises her tidings of 
her brother. He lives, although an outcast and in straits for 
daily bread, and would know by messenger how it fares with his 
sister. Rapid dialogue brings out all the maddening details of 
Electra’s lot, as well as the nobility of her peasant husband. If 
only her brother would come back to aid her, with her own 
hands would she slay her mother and then welcome death. 


(Orestes) ‘‘ Ah, were Orestes nigh to hear that word !! 
(Electra) But, stranger, though I saw, I should not know him. 


(Or.) No marvel,—a child parted from a child! 

(El.) One only of my friends would know him now,— 
(Or.) The one who stole him out of murder’s clutch? 
(El.) The aged paedagogue in service of my sire. 

(Or.) And thy dead father,—hath he found a tomb? 

(El.) Such tomb as he hath found, flung forth the halls!” 


Then follows a long and passionate narrative from Electra of 
the wrongs done her by the murderous pair, and of the insults 
heaped on Agamemnon’s very grave by the drunken Aegisthus: 


‘“* Shame, that the sire destroyed all Phrygia’s race, 
And the son singly cannot slay one man, 
Young though he be, and of a nobler sire!” 


At this point the peasant husband, returning from his toil, sees 
his young wife in converse with two strangers, and at first is 
jealously angry ; but on learning that the visitors bring tidings of 
Orestes, is all joy and hospitality. He insists on their partaking 
of his poor fare, and wins a long encomium from Orestes as he 
and Pylades enter the hut. Electra then, with anxious house- 
wife’s trouble, scolds her spouse for asking guests inside where 
there is naught to eat, and sends him off in haste to the old 
paedagogue, who has flocks and herds near by, that he may 
come with store of food. Thus deftly is the presence of the only 
one who can spontaneously recognize Orestes secured. 

After a hymn by the waiting chorus, the old paedagogue 
comes laboriously in with meat and cheese and wine from his 
farm. He meets Electra at the door and tells her, as he gives 
her all the store of food, how, as he turned aside a moment to 
weep at Agamemnon’s tomb, he found there an offering of a ram 
new-slain, and blood outpoured, and severed locks of hair. He 


1Euripides is cited in the translation of A. S. Way. 
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brings some tresses of this with him. Haply it is her brother’s, 
who has come in secret to honor his father’s tomb: 


“* Look on the tress; yea, lay it to thine own ; 
Mark if the shorn lock’s color be the same.” 


But Electra chides the old man a fool for thinking that a young 
athlete’s hair should be like a woman’s. And like-hued hair can 
never argue surely common birth. Some stranger out of pity 
made the offering. Nay, argues the old man, 


* Set in his sandal’s print thy tread, and mark 
If that foot’s measure answer, child, to thine. 
(El.) How on a stony plain should there be made 
Impress of feet? Yea, if such print be there, 
Brother’s and sister’s foot should never match,— 
A man’s and woman’s; larger is the man’s. 
Hath he not weft of thine own loom, whereby 
To know thy brother, if he should return, 
Wherein I stole him, years agone, from death? 
Know’st thou not, when Orestes fled the land, 
I was a child ?yea, had I then woven vests, 
How should that lad wear the same cloak to-day, 
Except, as grows the body, vestures grow also ?” 


Having thus disposed scornfully of the “tokens” by which 
Aeschylus has his Electra recognize her brother, Euripides sets 
in motion hisown more rational recognition. Orestesand Pylades 
come out of the hut, and are presented to the old paedagogue as 
to the faithful servant who saved Orestes on the day of murder. 
Instantly, and with overwhelming joy the old man recognizes 
his youthful charge, and calls upon Electra to greet her brother 
so long desired : 


** I see Orestes, Agamemnon’s son! 

(El.) What token hast thou marked that I may trust? 
(Paed.) Ascar along the brow:—in his father’s halls 

Chasing with thee a fawn, he fell and gashed it. 
(El.) How say’st thou ?—yea, I see the mark thereof! 
(Paed.) §Now,art thou slow to embrace thy best-beloved ? 
(El) No, ancient, no! by this thy sign convinced 

My heart is. Thou who hast at last appeared, 

Unhoped I clasp thee in mine arms”, 


—and the recognition is accomplished. The paedagogue recog- 
nizes Orestes spontaneously and naturally, as Dolius recognizes 
Odysseus. To enable him to convince the sceptical Electra that 
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he is right, Euripides substitutes for the worthless “tokens ” of 
Aeschylus a bodily “sign”—a scar, known both to the paeda- 
gogue and Electra, and conducts the proof formally and directly. 
Without the undramatic criticism of his predecessor, the recog- 
nition scene of Euripides would be mechanically perfect, though 
to gain this mechanical perfection he has freely changed the old 
story, as Aeschylus dared not do. And Euripides loved to 
criticize Aeschylus more than he cared to keep his art perfect. 

A year or more after the Electra of Euripides was produced, 
Sophocles, full of years and crowned with many victories, took 
the same theme.’ To him, as to Aeschylus, the myth was a 
sacred inheritance from the past, and must not be lightly changed. 
New details might be added to the old, but the old must not be 
despised and rejected altogether. His faith in a divine ordering 
of the lot of men was more serene than that of Aeschylus, his 
art more chaste and severe. Moreover he had nothing but 
gratitude and respect for his great predecessor. With the inno- 
vating scepticism and logical severity of Euripides he had no 
sympathy. His Electra is conducted in the main on the old 
Aeschylean lines, though cast in new perspective, and enriched 
by new and striking detail. 

Electra lives in the royal palace of her fathers, harshly dealt 
with by Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, and ever hoping against 
hope that Orestes, whom she had rescued from death and sent 
away with a trusty paedagogue, would come from Phocis and 
take vengeance on his father’s murderers. Secret messages she 
had received from him, but still he tarried, and her hopes grew 
dim. The scene of the play, as in Aeschylus, is before the royal 
palace, and the tomb of Agamemnon is in the distant background. 
At early dawn the paedagogue appears before the palace, point- 
ing out to Orestes and Pylades the noble home which the exile 
has so long yearned to see. Together they concoct their plot of 
vengeance. The aged paedagogue shall enter the palace pre- 
tending to be a messenger from Phocis with tidings of the death 
of Orestes. His extreme age will shield him from recognition. 
Shortly after, Orestes and Pylades shall appear at the palace 
gates with a funeral urn, which will be said to contain the ashes 


1 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hermes, XVIII (1883), pp. 214-249, Die beiden 
Elektren. Jebb did not accept this view. It is, of course, really immaterial 
for the purpose of this paper. 
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of Orestes sent home for burial. When they also are admitted 
to the palace, the deed of vengeance shall be done. Hearing 
cries of wailing within the palace court,—some handmaid, as the 
paedagogue suggests, or possibly Electra, as Orestes thinks, 
they hastily withdraw to obey the strict commands of Apollo 
and begin their enterprise by offerings on Agamemnon’s tomb. 
They are therefore out of hearing of the scene which follows. 

Electra, free, by the happy chance of Aegisthus’ absence from 
the palace for a while, to come out of doors, bemoans with her 
companions, who form the chorus of the play, the sad fortunes 
of her house and her own intolerable lot. Cruel treatment, and 
the constant sight of the murderous pair triumphing in their 
guilt and mocking at her hopes of Orestes’ return, have made 
her harsh and implacable. To her enters from the palace a 
younger sister, Chrysothemis, a gentle foil to harsh Electra, such 
as Sophocles had already created in Ismene to Antigone. She 
is for yielding to the tyrants, and accommodates herself to their 
triumph, instead of angering them by hostility and resistance 
after the manner of Electra. The dialogue brings out in effective 
contrast the opposing natures of the two sisters, and also the fact 
that Clytaemnestra has had a portentous dream during the night 
just passed, and therefore sends Chrysothemis forth with funeral 
offerings to appease the spirit of Agamemnon. Electra and the 
chorus prevail upon her to cast away the offerings of Clytaem- 
nestra, and make instead an offering of her own and Electra’s 
hair upon the tomb, accompanied by prayers for Orestes’ return. 
Exit Chrysothemis to visit the tomb of Agamemnon. 

To Electra now enters from the palace her mother, Clytaem- 
nestra, with an attendant bearing gifts for the image of Apollo in 
the immediate foreground of the scene. Mother and daughter 
hold angry debate, each accusing the other and justifying 
herself. As Clytaemnestra then makes her offering to Apollo, 
praying for continued freedom from harm and sorrow, whereby 
her dread of Orestes’ return is uppermost in her mind, to them 
enters, as the concerted plot requires, the old paedagogue with 
a plausible tale of Orestes’ death in the Pythian games. This 
seems answer to Clytaemnestra’s prayers, and death to Electra’s 
hopes. With ill-concealed joy the queen asks the messenger 
into the palace for entertainment, leaving Electra outside to 
bewail her culminated sorrow. To her enters in glad haste 
Chrysothemis. Orestes has returned, she cries, while yet the 
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false messenger’s tale of Orestes’ death is fresh in Electra’s ears. 
What has she seen, Electra demands, to render her so crazed! 
Whereupon Chrysothemis tells how she had found upon her 
father’s tomb offerings already made of libations and flowers and 
a tress of hair freshly severed from the head. It called up in 
her soul the once familiar image of her brother. He alone could 
have made these offerings of love. This budding hope is shat- 
tered when Electra tells the tidings of the messenger, and after a 
vain attempt to induce her to join in wreaking vengeance on 
the murderers with their own women’s hands, Chrysothemis is 
dismissed in anger. 

After a brief choral song, Orestes and Pylades appear, with 
attendants bearing a funeral urn. In answer to their enquiries, 
the chorus point them to the grief-smitten Electra as representa- 
tive of the palace. Orestes would have her convey within the 
news that men from Phocis seek Aegisthus. They bring, he 
says, the ashes of Orestes, 

“in one small urn, 

All that is left, poor relics of the dead. 
(El.) Ah, stranger, now by all the gods I pray, 

If this urn hold him, give it in my hands, 

That I my fate and that of all my kin 

May wail and weep with these poor ashes here. 
(Or., to Att.) Bring it, and give it her, who’er she be; 

At least she does not ask it as in hate, 

But is perchance a friend, or near in blood.” 


Then follows the matchless scene, immortal in art which it 
inspired as well as in the happily surviving play, where Electra, 
taking in her hands the urn which she believes to hold the ashes 
of her brother and so of all her hopes, chants forth her sorrow for 
that brother and those ruined hopes, and thereby reveals herself 
to the living brother standing before her: 
“ O sole memorial of his life whom most 
Of all alive I loved! Orestes mine! 


With other thoughts I sent thee forth than those 
With which I now receive thee!” 


Orestes, amazed, assures himself that it is Electra whose sad form 
thus stands before him, and then of the friendship of the listening 
chorus. His pity for Electra touches her, whom so few pity 
now. He pities her because he too suffers! “ What!”, Electra 
cries, “can it be thou art of kin to us?” 
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(Or.) “ Put by that urn, that thou may’st hear the whole. 
(El.) Ah, by the gods, O stranger, ask not that! 

(Or.) Do what I bid thee, and thou shalt not err. 

El. Vet if I hold Orestes’ body here— 

(Or.) ’Tis not Orestes, save in show of speech. 

(El.) | Where then is that poor exile’s sepulchre ? 

(Or.) Nay, of the living there’s no sepulchre. 


(El.) What say’st thou, boy? 
(Or.) No falsehood what I say. 


(El.) And does he live? 
(Or.) He lives if I have life. 


(El.) What? Art thou he? 
(Or.) Look thou upon this seal, 
My father’s once, and learn if I speak truth. 
(El.) O blessed light! O voice! And art thou come? 
Art here within my grasp? O dearest friends, 
Look here on this Orestes, dead indeed 
In feigned craft, and by that feigning saved ”’, 


—and the recognition is complete. Most of the old Aeschylean 
details are still there,—the palace in the city, the tomb likewise, 
the dream of the guilty queen, the offerings, the lock of hair. 
But the use of these details shows the most consummate art, and 
the minor additions do not break violently with tradition, and 
heighten artistic effect. In both plays Electra is recognized by 
Orestes without formal proof of her identity, by the indirect and 
most artistic method; and in both Orestes is recognized by 
Electra after proof of his identity is conveyed directly to her, 
in Aeschylus with minute and even ridiculous formality; in 
Sophocles with brief and even unessential formality. 

The abrupt, mechanical appeal, by way of direct proof of his 
identity, which the Orestes of Sophocles makes to his father’s 
signet-ring, is the sole imperfection in the recognition scene. It 
comes right in the flow of ardent feeling which is sweeping 
Electra (and the audience or reader) on to completed recogni- 
tion,—completed, for the royal bearing, the tender sympathy of 
the disguised Orestes have already opened her heart’s door to 
the entering in of a loved brother’s personality. Indirect per- 
suasion of Electra that the pretended messenger was really 
Orestes, either by conversation of his with Pylades or the paeda- 
gogue which Electra overhears, or, better still, by more emphasis 
of his crown-princely nature, his tender sympathy with his 
tortured sister, and his hatred ot the foes whom she too hates 
above all foes, would have better satisfied modern art and a 
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modern audience. Let Electra say: ‘What? Art thou he?” 
and Orestes: ‘‘ Yea, by my love for thee, O sister, by my mission 
for the death of both our foes, Electra, I am he!” Surely 
no modern audience would object if sister embraced long-lost 
brother after that. For an audience, it must be remembered, 
wants to have Electra recognize her brother, and knows she 
must, as surely as lovers in story triumph over obstacles to love. 
An audience so tolerant of the dramatic convention as was the 
Athenian audience would surely have tolerated, perhaps even 
have welcomed a slight Jetitio principiz when long-lost brother 
appeals to a loving sister’s intuitions. It is well, however, to 
remember two things. First, the “ token” feature in the recog- 
nition was in the original myth. Aeschylus takes it unchanged, 
to the detriment of his art; Euripides casts it boldly aside 
and substitutes the “bodily sign”,—the scar of the Odyssey ; 
Sophocles, with his more reverent spirit, varies only slightly to 
“token” of royal signet-ring, and relies on this only briefly and 
slightly, as if out of deference totradition. In his Oedipus the 
King, as we shall see (p. 402), he is able to retain’the motif of the 
bodily “‘ sign””—the pierced and swollen ankles, while eliminating 
completely its importance as proof. Second, Sophocles is more 
willing to retain the outgrown “token” feature because he knows 
the fondness of the keen-witted Athenian audience for exact 
and logical procedure in argument of any sort. For these two 
reasons, perhaps, Sophocles does not wholly eliminate the element 
of direct and formal proof by “token” from his most perfect 
recognition scene. It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
recognition scene in the Electra of Sophocles is the culminating 
point of the play, to which all before converges, from which all 
that follows gently descends to the inevitable and god-ordained 
issue. In the Choéphori the recognition is a mere preliminary, 
hastily treated, and leading up to the all-absorbing crisis of the 
matricide (p. 385). 

Euripides probably imitated and at the same time covertly 
criticized this Sophoclean recognition scene in his Iphigenia 
among the Taurians. Here he faces a much more difficult 
problem, artistically speaking, than in the Electra. Iphigenia 
has not seen her brother since he was a babe, twenty years 
before, nor heard any tidings of her family or of the Trojan war. 
Among the savage Taurians of the Crimea she, whom the Greeks 
believed to have been sacrificed at Aulis, has served as priestess 
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of Artemis for twenty years when the exigencies of a dramatic 
action require mutual recognition between her and Orestes. In 
solving the difficult problem Euripides reaches at one point his 
highest level of artistic excellence and is faultless so long as he 
imitates creatively the highest art of Sophocles in the recognition 
of Iphigenia by Orestes and Pylades. Then, however, in the 
recognition of Orestes by Iphigenia, he not only does not elimi- 
nate the sole fault in the Sophoclean model, but intensifies it in 
an attempt to improve upon the model. 

As priestess of Artemis in barbarian land, Iphigenia is doomed 
to dedicate to sacrificial death all strangers cast away upon these 
coasts. One night she dreams that she thus consecrates to death 
the sole remaining pillar of her royal father’s house, which must 
be Orestes. And thus she reads her dream: “ Dead is Orestes, 
since they die on whom my sacrificial sprinklings fall”. As she 
pours funeral oblations for Orestes with her temple maidens,— 
Greek captives like herself, tidings are brought her that two 
youthful Greeks have been captured on the coast and sent to her 
for sacrificial dedication. These are, of course, Orestes and 
Pylades. Embittered by the belief her dream inspires that 
Orestes is dead, and by the remembrance of her betrayal by the 
Greeks at Aulis, Iphigenia promises herself to show no mercy to 
the strangers. But their youthful beauty and noble demeanor, 
when they are led in chains before her, make her bewail their 
untimely doom. The artful dialogue that follows reveals the 
name of Pylades to the priestess, and the home of the other,— 
her own home; his name the second stranger will not tell. 
Rightly might he be called “ Unfortunate”. Of the fits of mad- 
ness falling on him the priestess has already heard. Slowly does 
she learn also from this anonymous fellow-citizen all the story of 
her house since she herself passed out of ken as sacrifice at 
Aulis,—Troy’s fate, Agamemnon’s murder, and the awful ven- 
geance taken on the mother by the son. But that son lives, the 
stranger declares, “lives unhappy, nowhere,. everywhere”, and 
so “False dreams, avaunt! Ye were but naught! Orestes 
lives!” the priestess cries, revealing to the doomed youth suspi- 
cious interest in the things most near and dear to him. She will 
spare one of the pair, to carry a letter from her back to her 
friends at home, begging for rescue from this barbarous land, 
and goes into the temple to prepare it. After the exquisite 
“Contest of Friendship”, in which it is decided that Pylades 
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take the letter home, leaving Orestes to the sacrificial death, the 
priestess reappears, bearing the letter. This she will read aloud, 
that so, in case of shipwreck and loss, its contents may be 
graven on the bearer’s mind. Then follows the charming 
scene, so like the funeral urn scene in Sophocles’ Electra, in 
which the identity of Iphigenia becomes clear to the listening 
Greeks. ‘This letter Iphigenia, slain at Aulis in the seeming 
only, sends to Orestes her dear brother, begging him to rescue 
her from out this cruel land where she must do such bloody 
service. O Orestes, come!.... This letter, Pylades, as thou hast 
strictly sworn to do, take thou nowtohim”. ‘Lo! ’tis an easy 
oath”’, cries Pylades, “this letter now I give to thee, Orestes, 
from thy sister standing here!” 

Surely no more exquisite situation,—for even the impending 
sacrifice cannot give it the mournful solemnity of the funeral urn 
scene of Sophocles,—no more exquisite scene of unconscious, 
indirect, informal, and therefore most artistic proof of doubtful 
identity could be devised. So far the Sophoclean pattern has 
most perfect copy. But now, when Orestes, perfectly convinced 
that the priestess who is to sacrifice him is his long vanished 
sister Iphigenia, rushes forward to embrace her, the chorus 
interpose in horror, and the priestess turns away in suspicious 
incredulity, like that of Penelope in the Odyssey. “Proofs!” 
cries Iphigenia, and so Orestes sets out to prove, directly, 
formally, by unfailing “tokens”, and knowledge of their mutual 
history, that he is the one he claims to be. The proof is not 
wrung from him indirectly by artful stratagem, as in the Penelope 
recognition scene, nor is the direct proof condensed, as in the 
Electra of Sophocles, into a single flashing verse,—“ look thou 
upon this seal, My father’s once, and learn if I speak truth”,— 
but is drawn out in wearisome cumulation. Cunning Greek 
woman will not be outwitted by cunning Greek man. The man 
must tell,—she will not set the questions even,—of mutual 
secrets in their mutual lives. The story of the “golden lamb of 
feud” wrought in embroidery by Iphigenia’s hands, he knows 
about; also what her mother sent to Aulis as bridal gift for her, 
and what was sent back to that mother by her as death-token 
from the sacrifice; and this knowledge came to him legitimately 
from Electra in after years, since he was but a babe when Iphi- 
genia left her home; but still the sceptic will not yield. So at 
last the coup-de-grace! 
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(Or. ‘ What I myself saw, this will I name for proof: 
In our sire’s halls was Pelops’ ancient spear, 
Hidden it was within thy maiden bower! 

(El.) Dearest Orestes, best-beloved, I clasp thee now ; 
Far from thy country, here, O love, thou art”, 


—and the double recognition is logically and beyond all cavil of 
sceptic completed. It was artistically perfect as long as the 
proof was conveyed indirectly and informally ; it became chilling, 
mechanical, and calculating when the proof was brought directly 
and formally. 

Both these recognitions are specially noted by Aristotle. The 
first, that of Iphigenia by Orestes by means of the letter, is 
placed by him in his last and highest class, since the recognition 
arises “from the incidents themselves ”’, and since “‘ it was natural 
that Iphigenia should wish to dispatch a letter!” The second, 
that of Orestes by Iphigenia, by means of direct and cumulative 
proof from signs and tokens, is placed in his second class, among 
recognitions “invented at will by the poet”. Orestes, he says, 
makes himself known “ by speaking himself, and saying what 
the poet, not what the plot requires”. But it is clear that this 
second class, like his fourth (see p. 387), is not exclusive at all. 
All recognitions might be referred to it, since all are “ invented 
at will by the poet”, and Iphigenia, no less than Orestes, makes 
herself known “ by speaking herself”. The difference is that 
Iphigenia, when speaking, is not trying to prove her identity, but 
to fix the contents of her letter in the bearer’s mind, and so, 
indirectly, reveals her identity. It is the indirectness of her 
proof which makes it artistic, and the directness of Orestes’ 
proof which makes it “ wanting in art”. Similarly Philomela, in 
the Tereus of Sophocles, if we are to trust Aristotle, conveyed 
directly to her sister Procne by means of a woven story,—the 
“voice of the shuttle” as the poet calls it, the knowledge that 
she was not dead, but had been deprived of her tongue and kept 
in concealment by the tyrant who was husband of both the 
sisters. This must have led to recognition in the larger sense of 
the word,—recognition of the fact that a crime had been com- 
mitted, and that a sister was not dead as supposed. But the 
proof must have been direct, by means of “ tokens”. 

On the other hand the four recognitions placed by Aristotle in 
his fourth class along with that of Orestes by Electra in the 
Choéphori of Aeschylus, would seem, judging by what indica- 
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tions are given of them, to belong in the last and highest class of 
recognitions arising “from the incidents themselves”’, where the 
proof of identity is brought indirectly. The recognition of 
Orestes by Iphigenia in the play of Polyidus the Sophist, arising 
from the natural reflection of Orestes “So I too must die at the 
altar like my sister”, must have been on the same level of 
artistic excellence as that of Iphigenia by Orestes in the play of 
Euripides, and simpler in its mechanism. But Polyidus doubtless 
felt compelled to have the other recognition,--that of Iphigenia 
by Orestes, follow direct proof of her identity. No other course 
seemed possible in immediate mutual recognition. The first only 
could be brought about by the indirect method. The consummate 
artist, therefore, will reduce this element of direct prvof to a 
negligible minimum, as Sophocles does in his recognition of 
Orestes by Electra. The work of Euripides in conducting this 
second of two mutual recognitions is lacking in art because he 
does not minify, but rather amplifies the element of direct proof. 
In the Tydeus of Theodectes of Phaselis, we infer from Aristotle 
that Oeneus, the father, is recognized by his son Tydeus in con- 
sequence of his natural remark “I came to find my son, and I 
lose my own life”. This also must have been a recognition of 
the highest type, arising “from the incidents themselves”. 
Similar inferences must be drawn regarding the recognitions in 
the Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger, and the Phineidae, 
about which we know almost nothing. 

In his Helen, a dramatic romance, Euripides follows the lead 
of Stesichorus, and supposes that the real Helen has been trans- 
ported to Egypt, and that only her phantom has been at Troy. 
To Egypt comes Menelaus also, driven from his path homewards 
after the sack of Troy by hostile winds. Here he finds the real 
Helen. There is a lively scene of mutual recognition, but both 
are of the spontaneous, natural order, without proof demanded or 
given. Menelaus has only to be told by a messenger that the 
phantom which he has taken to be Helen for ten years has 
disappeared, when he is ready to embrace the real Helen. 
Reality and phantom had looked exactly alike: 


(Men.) “ Thou art very Helen, lady, to mine eyes. 
(Hel.) And thou Menelaus! I know not what to say.” 


There remain two plays with recognition scenes for which it is 
not the Trojan war which gives the needed lapse of time,—the 
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Ion of Euripides, and the Oedipus the King of Sophocles. In 
both a mother recognizes a son removed from her in infancy and 
now come to manhood, and in both the son acknowledges the 
mother. In the play of Euripides, Creiisa, daughter of Erech- 
theus king of Athens, has exposed her child by Apollo, with all 
the bitterness of a woman wronged. The child is brought 
mysteriously to the temple of Apollo at Delphi, where it is 
discovered and taken in charge by the priestess, and becomes a 
temple servitor. The mother marries Xuthus, bringing the 
kingdom of Athens as her dowry. Twenty years after the 
secret exposure of the child, Xuthus and Creiisa visit the temple 
at Delphi. By command of the god, Xuthus claims the youthful 
temple servitor, Ion, as his son. Creiisa, in jealous rage, is 
moved to plot against the life of Ion, but her plot is discovered, 
and after she has taken refuge at the altar of the god, Ion enters 
with armed men in pursuit of her. He is bent on slaying his 
would-be murderess, when the Pythia enters with protest. She 
carries a cradle with contents carefully wrapped, which Ion is to 
take with him to Athens: 
(Pyth.) “In this I found thee once, a new-born babe. 
(Ion) What profit or what hurt hath this for me? 
(Pyth.) This hides the swaddling-bands that wrapped thee then. 
(Ion) My mother! clues be these for finding her ? 
(Pyth.) Take them,—rest not until thou find thy mother. 
(Cre.) What, O what vision see I, past all hope! 
(Ion) Peace !—for thou canst be silent—as the grave. 
(Cre.) Not for me silence !—-Teach not me my part! 
I see the ark wherein I set thee forth,— 
Thee, O my child, my babbling baby then,— 
In Kekrops’ cave, beneath the Long Cliff’s brow! 
This altar will I leave, yea, though I die”, 
—and the mother flings her arms round the neck of the son whom 
she has recognized in consequence of indirect proof by means of 
“tokens”. Compare the case of the Tyro of Sophocles, p. 380. 
But the angry son will naught of this recognition, and taunts her 
who claims him as a son: 
(Ior ‘I thy beloved—whom thou would’st slay by stealth! 
Cre.) Yes—yes! my son !—Is aught to parents dearer? 
(Ion) _ Cease !—TI shall take thee mid thy webs of guile— 
(Cre.) Take me?—ah take! I strain thereto, my child. 
( Void is this ark, or somewhat doth it hide? 
(Cre.) Yea, that which wrapped thee when I cast thee forth. 
(Ion Speak out and name them ere thine eyes behold. 
Cre.) Yea, if I tell not, I submit to die. 
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(Ion) Say on:—’tis passing strange, thy confidence! 
(Cre.) See there the web I wove in girlhood’s days. 
(Ion) Its fashion? Girls be ever weaving webs. 
(Cre.) No perfect work; ’twas but a prentice hand. 
(Ion) The pattern tell:—thou shalt not trick me so. 
(Cre.) A Gorgon in the mid-threads of a shawl. 
(Ion)  O Zeus, what weird is this that dogs our steps? 
(Cre.) Tis fringed with serpents,—with the Aegis-fringe. 
(Ion) Behold! 

This is the web:—lo, here the oracle! 
(Cre.) O work of girlhood’s loom, so long unseen! 
(Ion) Is there aught else? or this thy one true shot? 
(Cre.) Serpents, an old device, with golden jaws— 
(Ion) Athene’s gift, who biddeth deck babes so? 
(Cre.) Moulded from Erichthonius’ snakes of old. 
(Ion) What use, what purpose, tell me, hath the jewel ? 
(Cre.) A necklace for the new-born babe, my child. 
(Ion) Eventhese be here. The third I long to know. 
(Cre.) A wreath of olive set I on thee then: 

Athene brought it first unto our rock. 

If this be there, it hath not lost its green, 

But blooms yet, from the sacred olive sprung. 
(Ion) Mother! dear mother! glad, O glad, T fall, 

Beholding thee, on thy cheeks gladness-flushed”’, 


—and the triple, culminating, direct proof by means of “tokens ”’ 
has overwhelmed the sceptic, with the same mechanical impec- 
cability which triumphs in the author’s Iphigenia where Orestes 
establishes his identity (see p. 397f.). There is scarcely doubt 
that both scenes were popular with Athenian audiences, which 
enjoyed the play and counter-play of cunning ; but the element 
of directness in the elongated proof robs them of high artistic 
excellence. 

The Oedipus the King of Sophocles is again and again 
instanced by Aristotle as a model in many regards, but especially 
in its recognition, which is placed in his last and highest class 
along with the recognition of Iphigenia by means of the letter,— 
the masterpiece of Euripides. The Oedipus is a masterpiece of 
accomplishment by indirect methods. With the single exception 
of the prophet, Tiresias, all the actors accomplish the opposite 
of what they seek. ‘‘ The messenger”, as Aristotle says (xi, 1), 
“comes to cheer Oedipus and free him from his alarms about 
his mother, but by revealing who he is, he produces the opposite 
effect”. Mutatis mutandis, this is true of Creon, Jocasta, and 
Oedipus himself. Eager to stay the pestilence which is devas- 
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tating Thebes, Oedipus the King sends Creon to Delphi for 
advice. Purge the land of murder, is the oracle’s command ; for, 
as Creon explains, Laius the King had been slain on the road to 
Delphi by murderers, as the sole surviving servant of his retinue 
testified. Oedipus, in prompt obedience to the oracle, makes 
proclamation against the murderer, laying him under heavy 
ban and curse. Tiresias, consulted and angered, declares that 
Oedipus himself is the murderer, and worse. Creon is accused 
of complicity with Tiresias in a scheme to dethrone Oedipus. 
Jocasta, intervening to calm the quarrel, attempts to relieve 
the mind of Oedipus by telling him of the oracle that Laius 
should die by the hands of his son, in consequence of which 
her son by Laius had been exposed to death in infancy. And 
Laius had died at the hands of robbers at a place where three 
ways met. At a place where three ways met Oedipus had 
slain a man, and the servant of Laius, who had left Thebes 
at once on the appearance there of Oedipus, must be sum- 
moned to decide whether this man whom Oedipus slew was 
Laius the King. While he is coming, Oedipus tells Jocasta how, 
troubled by an accusation that he was not the real son of Polybus 
and Merope of Corinth, he had sought knowledge of the matter 
from the god at Delphi, had been denied the knowledge, and 
threatened with the awful doom of slaying the father who begat 
him and wedding the mother who bare him. Wherefore he had 
fled his home of Corinth, and, fleeing, had slain an aged, 
princely man. Were that man Laius, who so vile as Oedipus!— 
self-accursed, wedded to the wife of the man he slew, and 
exiled from his own land, or else he must slay his father and wed 
his mother. A messenger from Corinth brings to Jocasta tidings 
of the death of Polybus which she exultantly imparts to Oedipus. 
Oracles, then, are naught! But the mother of Oedipus still 
lives in Corinth, and touching her too the oracle made dreadful 
prophecy. Nay,saysthe messenger from Corinth, while Jocasta’s 
exultation slowly changes to black despair, Oedipus was not the 
son of Merope. He himself, the messenger, had once received 
him, a babe exposed for death, from a servant of the house of 
Laius. Here Jocasta recognizes the awful truth, even without 
the slight influence of the “sign” of the swollen ankles, and 
when the servant of Laius arrives and reluctantly confesses that 
the babe which he had given the Corinthian was from Jocasta’s 
hands, given up for death, that prophecy of patricide might 
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be forestalled, Oedipus also recognizes the awful truth. Both 
recognitions,—that of Jocasta and that of Oedipus, are in conse- 
quence of proof indirectly conveyed, and the influence of the 
“sign” is reduced to a negligible minimum. And both recogni- 
tions, when compared, for instance, with those of the Ion, are 
less recognitions of persons than of situatfons. They are changes 
“from ignorance to knowledge”, recognitions of “whether a 
person has done a thing or not.” Nor are the recognitions 
immediately mutual in the Oedipus. 

We have seen, then, that of Aristotle’s five classes of recogni- 
tions, three,—the second, third, and fourth, must fall away as 
non-exclusive; and that the principle of directness or indirect- 
ness in conveying the proofs of personal identity, admitted to be 
important by Aristotle, must be made supreme as a principle of 
classification. Recognitions of the highest art are the result of 
proof of identity conveyed indirectly, preferably without use of 
“signs and tokens ”’, although by no means necessarily so. 


DRAMATIC RECOGNITIONS. 


I, Spontaneous, without “delay”, without proof (dvev ricrews), 


(Eur.) Orestes by Paedagogue ( 4) p.390 
( “ ) Helen by Menelaus (10) p. 399 
Menelaus by Helen 


II. Induced by proof (é« ricrews), 
A. Direct and formal, by means of “signs” (da onpeior), 


(Aesch.) Orestes by Electra ( 2) p. 386f. 
(Eur.) ( 5) p. 390f. 
(Soph.) ( 6) p. 394 
(Eur.) Orestes by Iphigenia (9) p. 397f. 
Creiisa by Ion (13) p. 4oof. 
(Soph.) [Philomela by Procne(?)] p- 398 


B. Indirect, informal and artistic, elxérwv, mepirereias, 
(a) By means of “signs ”, 


(Eur.) Ion by Creiisa (12) p. 400 

(?) [Odysseus Disguised] Pp. 399 
(Soph.) [Her children by Tyro] p-. 380, 400 
(Carc.) [Thyestes by ?] p. 380 

(?) [ Spartt by ?] 
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(b) Without the use of “signs ” (dvev onpeiwv), 
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(Aesch.) Electra by Orestes 


(Eur.) 


(Soph.) 


(Eur.) 


(Soph.) 


( “ 
(Pol.) 
(The.) 
(?) 
(Dic.) 


) 


Iphigenia by Orestes 
Oedipus by Jocasta 

Jocasta by Oedipus 

[Orestes by Iphigenia] 
[Oeneus by Tydeus] 
[Characters in the Phineidae] 
[Teucer by Eurysaces] 


( 1) 
( 3) 
( 7) 
( 8) 
(14) 
(15) 


p- 386 
388 
P- 393 
P- 397 
p. 402f, 
399 
p. 


P- 374 


. PERRIN. 
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Il—THE DATE OF THE EXTANT PROMETHEUS 
OF AESCHYLUS. 


The Argument to the Persae of Aeschylus states that in the 
archonship of Meno (473/2 B. Cc.) Aeschylus was victorious with 
the Phineus, Persae, Glaucus, and Prometheus. No identifying 
epithet is affixed to this Prometheus to tell us which of the 
several Prometheus plays of Aeschylus it was, but the view seems 
to prevail that it was not at all events the extant Prometheus. 
The grounds for this view seem to me to be scarcely adequate 
and I do not think that it is entitled to the general acceptance 
which it has received. 

This view assumes that the Prometheus mentioned in the 
Argument to the Persae must, from its position in the list of 
plays there given, have been a satyric play—which our extant 
Prometheus is not. It infers from a scholium to line 511 that the 
extant Prometheus was one of a trilogy dealing with the story of 
Prometheus. I think it may be shown that neither the assump- 
tion nor the inference is reliable, but that on the contrary there 
are some indications that the extant Prometheus was the Prome- 
theus produced in 472 B. C. and the fourth play mentioned in the 
Argument to the Persae. 

The contention that the Prometheus mentioned in the Argu- 
ment to the Persae must have been a satyric play, is one that 
may be challenged for two reasons. In the first place we do not 
know enough about the practice of Aeschylus in the production 
of satyric plays to justify us in asserting that a fourth play in any 
given didascalic list mus¢ be a satyric play. Indeed it may be 
said that the extent to which the practice was followed of each 
poet exhibiting one satyric play along with three tragic plays is 
commonly over-estimated. According to the Anonymous Life 
of Aeschylus that poet exhibited 70 tragedies and 5 satyric 
plays. This does not indicate that he produced a satyric play 
every time he exhibited. It may be asserted that the figures are 
unreliable, but a reference to Nauck’s Fragments seems to show 
that they are not far wrong. The Fragments show 81 plays for 
Aeschylus; only nine are satyric, and of the nine two are 
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doubtful. We are told that it was Pratinas of Phlius who intro- 
duced the satyric drama into Attica (Haigh, Trag. Dr., p. 40). 
He flourished between 499 and 467 B. C., so far as can be ascer- 
tained. If satyric drama was introduced as late as this, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the practice of producing one satyric 
play with three tragedies did not harden into a custom, or at all 
events into a very firm custom, by the year 472 B. c. Even 
Pratinas himself did not exhibit one satyric play to three trage- 
dies. He seems to have exhibited nearly twice as many satyric 
plays as he did tragedies; that is, he must have exhibited two or 
three satyric plays in every group of four plays that he may have 
produced.’ If we refer to the usage of Sophocles and Euripides 
we find that even in their time it had not become an invariable 
practice to exhibit one satyric play along with every three 
tragedies. Of the 116 or 117 plays of Sophocles that may be 
obtained by adding Nauck’s titles to those of the extant plays 
not more than 17 can be regarded as titles of satyric plays. 
According to the theory of 3 to 1 we should find 29 satyric plays. 
Of the 81 plays of Euripides similarly obtained only eight seem 
to be satyric.*. It would seem then that not much weight can be 
attached to an argument that presumes that it was the invariable 
custom of poets to produce a satyric play every time that they 
exhibited. 

The second reason for challenging the view that the Prome- 
theus of 472 B. C. was a satyric play is that it is not called a 
satyric play in the didascalia. This is a circumstance that 
deserves attention in view of the fact that in all other extant 
didascaliae that play of the four which was a satyric play is 
specifically so designated. Thus we are told in the didascalia to 
the seven against Thebes that “‘ Aeschylus was victorious with 
the Laius, Oedipus, seven against Thebes, and Sphinx a satyric 
play”. In the didascalia to the Agamemnon it is stated that 
“ Aeschylus was first with the Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumen- 
ides, and Proteus a satyric play”. In the didascalia to the 


1Suidas says that Pratinas produced 32 satyric plays and 18 tragedies 
Haigh says that these numbers may represent merely the number of plays 
which happened to be preserved in the time of the grammarians. But the 
theory that poets produced three tragedies to one satyric play would make 
Pratinas produce 96 tragedies. These added to the 32 satyric plays would 
make 128 in all, a very large number for an activity of some 30 years. 

*It is true that the Anonymous Life credits him with 92 plays, but it would 
be hardly fair to assume that the 11 missing titles were titles of satyric plays. 
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Medea we are informed that “Euripides was third with the 
Medea, Philoctetes, Dictys, and Reapers a satyric play”. 
Similarly in the didascalia to the Phoenissae and in that for the 
year 415 B. C. preserved by Aelian (Var. Hist. ii, 8) the satyric 
plays are denominated as such. In short, in all the extant didas- 
caliae wherever the list of plays exhibited by a poet is given the 
satyric play is denominated as such—with two exceptions. There 
are two places where four plays are named without one of them 
being called a satyric play. These two places are the Argument 
to the Alcestis and the Argument to the Persae. And in both 
cases the reason that the fourth play was not called satyric was 
doubtless the same; in neither case was the fourth play satyric. 
The Alcestis was not a satyric play and probably the Prometheus 
was not satyric either. If it were satyric it would have been so 
styled in the didascalia. Otherwise it would have to stand alone 
as the one satyric play mentioned in a didascalia which was not 
specifically called satyric. So much for the contention that the 
Prometheus of 472 B. C. was a satyric play. 

The second argument usually given for not identifying the 
extant Prometheus with the Prometheus of 472 B. C. is an infer- 
ence drawn from the scholium to line 511. Lines 507 to 514 are 
as follows: 

XO. vuv Bporods perv Katpov mépa, 
ededris travdé éx Ere 
AvOevra pydév peiov loyvoew Ards. 

IP. ov raira ravry Moipd redeoddpos 
kpavat mémpwrat, pupias mnyovais 
dvas re Seopa pvyyave. 


On the words od raira ravry of line 511 we have the following 
scholium: od raira otrws rémpwrat, iv’ Moipa rayéws ra 
kar xpdvp Kal mAnpooy, éorw AvOjvat pepoipara’ ev yap Te 
Spduare Averat, Aloyvdros. “It has not been so 
ordained, that Fate shall quickly accomplish and fulfill my doom. 
That is to say, it has not been fated that I be yet released. For 
in the subsequent dpaya he is released and this is what Aeschylus 
means”. From the words ‘in the subsequent apaya’ it has been 
inferred that the play was one of a Promethean trilogy and that 
it was followed in that trilogy by the play known as the Prome- 
theus Unbound. 


j 
} 
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But the assumption that the extant Prometheus was one of 
three plays which constituted a trilogy is not without its hazards. 
In the first place real difficulty is encountered in arranging the 
three Prometheus plays, the Fire-bearing Prometheus, the Pro- 
metheus Bound, and the Prometheus Unbound—for these are the 
three that are supposed to have constituted the trilogy—in their 
proper order within the trilogy. Welcker and others assigned 
the Ivpddpes to the first place because of priority of action, and 
this would seem to be excellent ground for so assigning it. But 
Westphal, Wecklein, and others hold that the extant Prometheus 
(the Aecuerns) should come first, because the reasons for the feud 
between Zeus and Prometheus “ are explained in the Prometheus 
Bound with so much completeness, that it is scarcely conceivable 
that the same subject had already been treated in a previous 
play”. But in this case the Fire-bearing Prometheus would 
have to come last, and so it would be out of its natural place. 
This seems to be something of a dilemma.’ Then in the second 


'If the name IIvp¢dpo¢ meant anything the play must have had to do with 
the bringing of fire to mortals by Prometheus, and it is difficult to see how the 
action in the play could have allowed it to be the third play in the supposed 
trilogy. Westphal, it is true, and others suppose that the play had to do with 
the introduction into Athens of the worship of Prometheus and the institution 
of the torch-race. But this is at best an unsatisfying guess. Unfortunately, 
absolutely nothing is known of what the subject matter of the [lup¢époc was. 
The scholium to line 94 is often cited as proof that the [lup¢époc was the 
third play in a trilogy. On the words tiv xpdvov 
the scholiast says: év yap Tpei¢ urprddac It 
is claimed that the tense of dedéofa: “ shows that the [lupgépoc was the last and 
not the first of the series”. But dedéofa: would seem to make against, rather 
than for, this theory. For if it should be strictly construed as ‘has been 
bound’, then it would follow that Prometheus was sti// bound, and so the 
Ilvp¢époc could not have come after the Usdbound in which Prometheus must 
have been released. It may be that we should follow Welcker in emending 
ruppdpy to Avouévy in this scholium—for similar confusion of the Prometheus 
plays see fragments 188, 195—but it is more probable that not too much 
significance is to be attached to the use of the perfect tense here. The 
scholiast uses the perfect dedéofac in another place in the sense of is bound, 
meaning the continuance of the effect of the action rather than the past 
occurrence of the action itself. At the opening of the Prometheus Bound 
where Prometheus #s deing bound the scholiast says: (post v. 11 in fine paginae 
leguntur haec, Wecklein I, p. 3) ioréov Src ov Kata Kowdy Adyov év Kavxdow 
tiv Ilpounféia, GAAG toig Evpwraiow tov ’Qxeavor. 
Supposing a scene at the end of the Ilvp¢épo¢ in which Prometheus was led 
off to be punished it is conceivable that the scholiast would speak of that 
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place the assumption of a Promethean trilogy as existing apart 
from the Prometheus mentioned in the Argument to the Persae 
postulates four Promethean plays, and only three are mentioned 
in the catalogue of Aeschylus’ plays in the Medicean MS. 
Pollux to be sure in two places makes mention of a Prometheus 
Ilvpxaevs, but this may be after all only another name for the 
Llvp¢épos. The supporters of the trilogy theory are at pains to 
draw a distinction between the approximately similar titles 
Ilvppépos and Ivpxaevs, and they claim that the play of 472 was 
the Mvpxaeis. But in making this claim they do not explain why 
the play is not called Upounéeds Tvpxaeis in the didascalia of 472. 
Pollux, the only authority for the existence of a IpopnOeds Tvp- 
xaevs, Says that Aeschylus himself’ had so named it. If the 
author had so named it, why does that name not appear in the 
record of the contest? In the third place it might be asked why 
Aeschylus, if he did write a satyric Prometheus play and a Pro- 
metheus trilogy, did not exhibit them together as a tetralogy, 
instead of producing the satyric play in 472 B. C. along with three 
plays obviously unconnected in theme, and the trilogy later. 
Furthermore it should be borne in mind that the Dupddépos may 
have been a satyric play for all that we know. The two frag- 
ments (206, 207) which are assigned by Nauck to the doubtful 
Ilvpxaevs may with just as good right be assigned to the Mupdédpos, 
as has been done by Dindorf. The sources do not state to which 
play they belonged. 

The doubt that besets the assumption of a Prometheus trilogy 
of which the extant Prometheus was one, should make us cautious 
in drawing the inference usually drawn from the scholium men- 
tioned above. The words é¢v r@ és 8pduars undoubtedly must 
refer to the Avdéyevos ; but égjs may have reference to sequence 
of story rather than to sequence of production—to dramatic 
sequence rather than to chronological sequence. A commentator 
on the Henry IV of Shakespeare might say that some of the 
characters in it appeared r@ 8pduars, meaning thereby the 
Henry V. But the “next” play in the order of production was 


action in the same terms as those in which he speaks of such a scene here, 
and so use the perfect tense dedéofac. The scholium may then be translated 
“For in the Fire-bearer he (the poet) says he is bound for 30,000 years”. 

wat LogoxAéa obtwc émtypéwavrac ta dpduata, pév Tpounbéa, rov dé rov 
Natriov, 
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not Henry V but the Merry Wives of Windsor. Similarly a 
commentator on the Kidnapped of Stevenson might refer to the 
sequel to it, the Catriona or David Balfour, as the next story, 
although it was far from being the next in order of production. 
But supposing that the Avépevos was the next play in the order of 
production, it does not follow that it was produced in the same 
year and in a trilogic relation to the Aecporns. It is indeed not 
improbable that the Avéyevos was produced on the next occasion 
on which Aeschylus exhibited, as its similarity to the Aeoperns in 
one of its features would indicate. If this was so, and if the 
scholiast had the Alexandrian list of Aeschylus’ plays, enumer- 
ating the plays in chronological order, he might, even in a chro- 
nological sense, refer to the Avéyevos as the next play without 
thereby meaning that it was part of a trilogy.’ 

Admittedly it is difficult to find adequate grounds for deter- 
mining the order of production of the three Prometheus plays, 
but nevertheless one cannot help feeling that scholars have here 
been unduly influenced by Welcker’s desire to arrange the plays 
of Aeschylus in trilogies or tetralogies. I believe that it would 
be more in accord with the indications presented to us to suppose 
that the extant Prometheus was produced in 472 B. Cc. and that 
subsequently —on different occasions as likely as not—Aeschylus 
produced two more plays dealing with the Prometheus legend. 
The extant Prometheus would not be called the Acoporns origi- 
nally.? It would be only after the Avéuevos had been produced 
that the Aeoyérns would be differentiated by the addition of this 
epithet. This would explain why the play was called simply 
and not Aeouerns in the didascalia. 

One or two indications may now be noted that tend to show 
that the Prometheus which we have was produced about 472 B. c. 
In the first place there is the allusion in line 363 ff. to the eruption 
of Aetna, which seems to have taken place about 475 B. c.’ It is 
a natural supposition that this was a recent event when the play 


1For the doubtful meaning of such a phrase as év r@ é£¢ dpduate compare 
Rutherford, Chapter in the History of Annotation, p. 41. 

2Line 120 reads dpare we dborotuov On this the scholiast 
says rovto émtyéyparta:, This may mean that the title was given 
after the play was produced. 

5 Thucydides, iii, 116 puts the eruption in 475 B. c., the Parian Marble in 
479/8 B.c. Christ, die Aetna in der griechischen Poesie, Sitzungsber. der k. 
bayr. Akad., 1888, pp. 349 ff., gives the preference to the date of Thucydides. 
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was produced. In the first Pythian ode of Pindar a similar 
allusion is made to the same eruption, and Pindar’s ode was 
composed about 474 B.C. Inthe second place some indication 
of date is derivable from a comparison with one of Sophocles’ 
plays. In 468 B. c. Sophocles produced the Triptolemus.’ One 
of the prominent features of this play was its geographical 
description, a feature which has been referred to by the geog- 
rapher Strabo (I, 20). From a reference tothe play by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (Antiq. I 12) we learn that in it Triptolemus 
was instructed by Demeter as to what lands he should traverse 
while distributing her gifts. This would afford the poet an 
opportunity of passing many lands in review and describing their 
most interesting features. This same geographical feature was 
used, as we see, by Aeschylus in the extant Prometheus 
Aeschylus represents Prometheus as telling the persecuted Io 
the sufferings which she is yet to endure and the Jands which 
she has yet to traverse. Also, under pretext of inspiring her 
with faith in the truth of his prophecy, Prometheus tells her of 
the lands which she has already passed over. Aeschylus thus 
devises an opportunity for describing in picturesque language 
the marvels, physical and mythical, of strange lands, a descrip- 
tion in which the Greeks of the time would be greatly interested. 
They were eager to find out about distant lands. And it was 
before the age of the mapmakers. Geographical science had 
not yet 


“from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdrawn.” 


For home-keeping ears fascination still lay in the 


“ traveller’s history 
Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads 
touch heaven, 
It was his hint to speak.” 


If now Aeschylus had produced his Prometheus in 472 B. C., we 
can se¢‘where the young Sophocles may have gotten his sugges- 
tion of a geographic motive for his Triptolemus. Sophocles 
would not need to describe the same lands as those which 


1This is an inference drawn from a statement of Pliny’s (Nat. Hist. xviii, 
12,1). In speaking of different kinds of wheat Pliny says that Italic wheat 
was praised by Sophocles in the Triptolemus one hundred and forty-five 
years before the death of Alexander. 
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Aeschylus had already described. Triptolemus would naturally 
visit the regions which were afterwards famous for the produc- 
tion of grain, such as Sicily, Italy, Illyria, Africa, and the 
northern shores of the Black Sea (Fragments 541, 543, 544, 545). 
Hence his route would differ almost entirely from that of lo. 
The similarity of the device used by Sophocles to that employed 
by Aeschylus makes it easy for us to believe that Sophocles had 
heard the tale of Io’s wanderings before writing the Triptolemus. 

There is a striking resemblance, it may be remarked, between 
one of the lines of the Triptolemus which has been preserved to 
us and a line in the extant Prometheus. The line in the Tripto- 
lemus reads (Frag. 540),: 


és ev hpevds rovs Adyous 
while lines 798/9 of the Prometheus read as follows: 


goi mparov, loi, ppdcw 
hv éyypadov ov ppevar. 


An examination of the fragments of the Dpoundeis Avdpevos 
reveals the fact that Aeschylus employed this same geographic 
motive in that play." The extent to which he employed it seems 
moreover to have been considerable. He represented the Titans 
as coming to behold the sufferings of Prometheus and giving a 
catalogue of the Jands which they had traversed: érera xaradé- 
yovow Sonv xapav Then again Hercules was introduced 
and according to Strabo (sub Frag.199) Prometheus informed him 
of the route which he would have to travel from the Caucasus to the 
lands of the west: gyoi rap’ xabnyovpevos “Hpaxdei 
trav awd Kavedcov mpds ras éonepidas. The fact that 
Aeschylus did so employ this geographic motive in the Avépevos 
makes it unlikely that he produced that play immediately after 
the Prometheus Bound in a trilogy. It seems improbable that 
he should have used the same device, and to such an extent, in 
two plays exhibited at one and the same time.* On the other 
hand it is easily conceivable that Aeschylus, having found the 


1See especially fragments 190, 191, 192, 195, 196, 199. 

* Arrian, quoted by Nauck sub Frag. 190. 

3E. A. J. Ahrens called attention to this objection to the trilogy theory. 
Wecklein I 568 says “ex fragmentis colligit tantam fuisse Prom. vincti et 
soluti similitudinem ut si una doctae fuerint tragoediae, taedium non movere 
non potuerint.” 
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geographic motive to be successful in the Prometheus Bound, 
might have produced another Prometheus play the next time 
that he exhibited, say in 470 or 469 B. C., using the geographic 
motive again in it. 

Some indeed have contended that the Prometheus was one of 
the latest plays of Aeschylus, but the grounds for this contention 
do not seem very convincing. It is claimed for instance that 
“the general structure of the play, in which the choral odes are 
completely overshadowed by the dialogue, proves that it came 
after the Septem (467 B. C.), and was one of the poet’s latest 
works” (Haigh, Trag. Dram., p. 109). But the validity of 
arguments drawn from ‘ general structure’ is somewhat doubtful. 
Arguing from ‘general structure’ we could as well claim that 
“the extreme simplicity of the plot” (Haigh, ib. 113) proved 
that the Prometheus Bound was one of Aeschylus’ earliest plays. 
Moreover, that the ratio of the choral parts to the dialogue is not 
a very exact criterion of date is shown by the fact that in two 
plays that were produced five years apart, the Septem and the 
Persae, the ratio is about the same. Also in two plays that were 
produced as far apart as the Persae (472) and the Choephori 
(458) the difference in the ratio is not very marked. 

Arguments derived from metrical peculiarities are equally 
inconclusive. Wecklein considers that the structure of the tri- 
meter on the whole favors the supposition of an earlier rather 
than a later date. Of more significance is the apparent use of 
three actors in the first scene. Aristotle (Poetics, iv), Diogenes 
Laertius (iii, 56), Suidas (Tpirayonorgs), and the Anonymous Life 
of Sophocles credit the introduction of the third actor to Sopho- 
cles. Also in the Anonymous Life of Aeschylus, Dicaearchus 
the Messenian, a pupil of Aristotle, is quoted to the same effect. 
As Sophocles seems to have exhibited for the first time in 470 
B. C., it would appear that the Prometheus was later than this 
date.’ But in regard to this, opinions are divided as to whether 


1 The first appearance of Sophocles is usually assigned to 468 B.c. But if 
we trust the testimony of Eusebius, he exhibited in 470 B.c. Eusebius says 
under Ol. 77, 2 (Armenian Version): Sophocles tragoediarum scriptor primum 
apparuit. Syncellus has LogoxAge rpaywdorouds and Hier- 
onymus says Sofocles tragoediarum scribtor primum ingenii sui opera 
publicavit (Schoene—Petermann, p. 102). The only objection that can be 
brought against this date is that Plutarch (Cimon, viii) says that Sophocles 
was victorious when he exhibited for the first time two years later in 468 B. Cc. 
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Aeschylus did actually use three actors in the first scene. Many 
believe that he employed a lay-figure’ for Prometheus. And 
even if he did admit three actors, it may be pointed out that 
their appearance is restricted to one scene, that only two of them 
actually take part in the dialogue (Prometheus remaining silent 
throughout), and that we may regard the matter “as an experi- 
ment foreshadowing the later usage”’* of Sophocles and perhaps 
suggesting it. The matter of the number of actors would thus 
appear not to operate seriously against the assumption of the 
date 472 B. c. The Anonymous Life of Aeschylus, it may be 
added, while citing Dicaearchus as above, claims the invention of 
the third actor for Aeschylus himself. Also in one of the 
orations of Themistius (xxiv) Aristotle is cited as authority for 
the same statement. The basis of this claim may be just such a 
partial use of a third actor as we have here to deal with. 

In the matter of stage-setting the Prometheus is to be grouped 
along with the three oldest plays of Aeschylus, the Supplices, the 
Persae, and the Septem, the latest of which was produced in 467, 
rather than with the Oresteia produced in 458B.c. The Pro- 
metheus demands only a “ primitive stage-setting”. There is 
nothing in the play to suggest the more elaborate back-ground 
of the later plays. So that in this respect also the date 472 is 
free from objection. In this connection we may note that there 
is a discrepancy between the scene of the Prometheus Bound and 
that of the Prometheus Unbound which the upholders of the 
trilogy theory have never very satisfactorily reconciled. The 
scene of the extant Prometheus is Scythia, ‘a wild, rocky, 
desolate region, at the ends of the earth, in the north of Scythia 
close to the Ocean” (Wecklein’s Prometheus, trans. by F. D. 
Allen, p. 24). The scene of the Prometheus Unbound on the 
other hand is the Caucasus. How could this discrepancy have 
been tolerated if the two plays followed one another in a trilogy ? 
No really satisfactory explanation has ever been given.* 


But as it is only a subordinate part of Plutarch’s statement that it was 
Sophocles’ first appearance, we may regard this part of his statement as an 


error. Sophocles would be about twenty-six years old in 470 B.C., and so 
there would be nothing intrinsically improbable about this date for his first 
appearance. 

1 Dignan, The Idle Actor in Aeschylus, Chicago, 1905, p. 28, note. 

? Dignan, op. cit., p. 21. 

5 Schneider (1834) proposed a subterranean journey whereby the rock on 
which Prometheus was bound, was transferred to the summit of the Caucasus, 
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By way of summary of the considerations which I have 
attempted to present, I would say that the position of a play as 
the fourth in any didascalic list is no warrant for assuming that it 
was a satyric play unless it is so called; that the Prometheus 
mentioned in the didascalia to the Persae was probably not 
satyric since it is not called a satyric play ; that the attempt to 
arrange the Prometheus Bound and the Prometheus Unbound in 
a trilogy involves us in a difficult dilemma and makes us assume 
one more Prometheus play than we have certain knowledge of; 
that Aeschylus, if he wrote a satyric Prometheus and a Pro- 
metheus trilogy would most naturally have produced them 
together ; that it is possible that the vpqépos, a necessary member 
of the putative trilogy, was itself a satyric play; that the refer- 
ence to the eruption of Aetna makes it likely that the play was 
produced when the memory of that disaster was still fresh; that 
there are resemblances discernible between the Prometheus 
Bound and the Triptolemus of Sophocles which was produced in 
468 B. C.; that it is unlikely that Aeschylus would use the same 
geographic motive in two plays exhibited in immediate succession 
on the same day; that the discrepancy between the scene of the 
Prometheus Bound and the scene of the Prometheus Unbound 
also makes it hard to suppose that they followed one another in 
a trilogy ; that no good grounds have been advanced for claiming 
that the Prometheus Bound was one of Aeschylus’ latest’ plays. 

It is not claimed that a conclusive case has been made out for 
the production of the extant Prometheus in 472 B. C., but the 
considerations adduced should, I believe, make us cautious in 
accepting positive statements that the Prometheus play men- 
tioned in the didascalia of 472 B. C. was a satyric play and not 
the extant one. D. A. MacRae. 

Oscoove Hatt, Toronto. 


a theory which provoked surprisingly little dissent in view of its fantastic 
character. Welcker rejected it as not in accord with his trilogy theory, claim- 
ing that the Caucasus was the scene of both plays. Allen(A. J. P. XIII 51 ff.) 
also pointed out that it was not very consistent with the trilogy theory, but 
instead of questioning the trilogy theory, he tried to argue that Scythia was 
the scene of both plays. He claimed that Cicero’s saxa Caucasi (Frag. 193) 
represents only a simple 7érpa: in the original, and that Cicero himself stuck 
in the Caucast. But as pointed out by Wecklein, not only Cicero but Hyginus 
and others who seem to have taken their account of the myth from Aeschylus, 
mention the Caucasus as the scene. 

1For the revision theory see Bethe, Prolegomena zur Geschichte des 
Theaters, p. 159; Wecklein’s Prometheus translated by Allen, p. 26. This 
theory we may let take care of itself, as any evidences it sets up for a later 
date than 472 B. C., it explains on the theory of a later revision. 


IIIL—LINGUISTIC NOTES ON THE SHAHBAZGARHI 
AND MANSEHRA REDACTIONS OF 
ASOKA’S FOURTEEN-EDICTS. 


SECOND PART. 
3. THE History oF INDIC rdh. 


Since Indic r#f remains in the dialect of the Mansehra redaction, 
written of course #47, we naturally should expect rdh likewise to 
remain. And that is what actually occurs twice, being written 
ahr: vadhrite (Sanskrit vardhita-), iv. 15; vadhrayiiati (San- 
skrit vardhayigyati), ibidem. But more often ‘Magadhan’ ddh 
(written of course dh; ddk shown by Pali vaddhito which corre- 
sponds to Sanskrit vardhitas ; etc.) takes the place of the native 
sounds: vadhite, iv. 12, iv. 14, pavadhayisamti (note too ‘Mag- 
adhan’ initial for native fr-), iv. 16, vaghayati, xii. 4. That 
these are ‘Magadhisms’ is demonstrated by the fact that Indic 
rah becomes ddh, written dh, in the dialects of the Dhauli and 
Jaugada redactions of the Fourteen-Edicts, the Delhi-Sivalik, 
Delhi-Mirat, Allahabad, Radhia, and Mathia recensions of the 
Pillar-Edicts. And there are no other correspondents in these 
dialects. Examples are: Dhauli vadhite, iv. 12, iv. 16, vadhay- 
ts(a)ti, iv. 16, pavadhayisamti, iv. 17; Jaugada vadhite, iv. 14, 
iv. 18, pava(dhayisamtt), iv. 19; Delhi-Sivalik (i. 6), Allahabad 
(i. 3), Radhia (i. 4), vadhita (Sanskrit vardhita); Mathia vadhita 
(i. 4, Sanskrit vardhité); Delhi-Sivalik (iv. 20), Delhi-Mirat 
iv. 15), Allahabad (iv. 19), Radhia (iv. 23), Mathia (iv. 27) 
vadhati (Sanskrit vardhatz), etc. (I remark that in the Ramparva 
redaction of the Pillar-Edicts we have lacunas where we would 
otherwise find correspondents, but we may infer with absolute 
certainty that this dialect agreed with those of the other recen- 
sions of the Pillar-Edicts; for the history of Indic 72 is the same 
in all six redactions of the Pillar-Edicts.) It is, of course, rather 
curious that in the case of vdh we find this nearly ousted by 
‘ Magadhisms’ in the Mansehra redaction, but that we never find 
‘ Magadhisms’ taking the place of native 7h (written ¢h7) in this 
recension; yet it should be observed that in the Girndr text a 
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similar, but more exaggerated, state of affairs exists; native ddh 
(written dh) for Indic rdh occurs but once, namely in vadhay- 
isamti, iv. 9; otherwise ‘Magadhan’ (written usurps its 
place ; note vadhito, iv. 1, vadhite (observe also ‘Magadhan’ -e), 
iv. 5, iv. 7, vaghayisati, iv. 7, vadhayati, xii. 4 (Skt. vardhayatt). 
Yet it cannot be doubted but that the single dental ddh represents 
the true native sounds; the history of Indic r#h in the dialect of 
this recension make this certain, and the history of Indic v¢# (which 
we will take up later) confirms it. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that in Kalsi version, corresponding to Indic rdh, we find 
ddh (written dh) and ddh (written dh): this is to be interpreted 
that dental ddh is the native product, and ddh a ‘ Magadhism’: 
compare my remarks in the second study. 

In the Shahbazgarhi recension, we nowhere find the native 
equivalents of Indic dh, ‘ Magadhisms’ taking the place of these 
forms, except in one word discussed below. Thus: vadhz/o, iv. 7, 
vadhite, iv. 8 (note too ‘ Magadhan’ -e), vadhitam, iv. 9, vadhisati, 
iv. 9, [vadhe]Samti, iv.9. If it is objected that as we never find 
rah (which would be written dhr) in the Shahbazgarhi redaction, 
ddh (written dh) must be the true dialectic sounds corresponding to 
Indic rdh, I reply: it is agreed that the language of the Mansehra 
and Shahbazgarhi texts is essentially the same, and so if d@h in 
the Mansehra recension is a ‘Magadhism’, the presumption is 
strongly in favor of considering it a ‘Magadhism’ also in the 
Shahbazgarhi redaction ; and if it is allowed that certain ‘Magad- 
hisms’ in the Mansehra text have completely ousted the true 
native forms, the proof consisting in the evidence of the Shah- 
bazgarhi version, why should we not admit the same for the 
Shahbazgarhi text when the evidence of the Mansehra redaction 
distinctly points to this conclusion? See the Introduction. 

We will now consider the very difficult [diyadh]amatre at Shb. 
xiii. 1 (Skt. duyardha-). The dental dh (i. e. ddh) is to be 
observed. It cannot be a ‘Magadhism’, for we would then have 
adha-, ci. Kalsi dtyadham[d]te. Yet the ‘Magadhan’ final -e is 
noteworthy. It is possible that dh is a pure blunder for ¢/ or a 
misreading: for it will be noticed that the d/ is not clear accord- 
ing to Buehler’s method of indicating this. Or it may be that 
the dh is a careless writing of dhr as § in Mansehra dhramanisiti 
for $r (Shb. dhramani$rite), influenced possibly by ‘Magadhan’ 
dhammanisite (so the Kalsi redaction). The ds then would bea 
reminiscence of the native form. But another possibility must be 
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considered, namely that the dk might be due to the dialect of the 
engraver of the inscription. The chances for errors in our text 
are not small. The following must be taken into consideration: 
errors made in reducing the original edicts to writing; errors 
made in translating this ‘Magadhan’ text into the local vernac- 
ular; errors made in reducing this translation to writing ; errors 
made by the stone-mason in copying on the rock this written 
translation. All we can say is that the dh of the word in question 
at all events does not represent the vernacular sounds corre- 
sponding to Indic rdh. 

Johansson treats the history of Indic dh in the passages cited 
in the second study, and comes to different conclusions than those 
we have. These are that rdh became vd but that the 7, not 
b2ing full sounded, was graphically omitted (see ii. 25 especially). 
The evidence of the Mansehra version is completely passed by 
as in his conclusions concerning the history of Indic 7h in the 
dialect of the Shahbazgarhi redaction. As I could not agree with 
his views on the history of Indic rth, so I cannot agree with his 
views on the history of dh. I may add that Johansson regards 
the dh of [diyadha-] as being a change from an original lingual. 
That is not at all likely. For this one case is the only one where 
such a change might be admitted ; ¢ remains elsewhere. 


4. THE History oF INDIC 77. 


Franke (Pali und Sanskrit, p. 111) already was on the right 
track in stating that in certain cases where we find ¢ (i. e. {{) as 
the product of Indic 7# in the Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi redac- 
tions this ¢ is a ‘Magadhism’.’ Only he did not see that a// 
cases in which ¢ for Indic 7# is found in these texts are ‘ Maga- 
dhisms’. Apparently he thinks that where Pali also shows a 
lingual ¢ that this fis native to the dialects of Mans. and Shb.; 
and similarly regarding ff (i. e. and dh (i.e. ddh).2> Respect- 


1 To this extent credit should be given him for seeing that Johansson’s view 
was untenable. Incidentally I remark that Shb., Mans., and Girnar afi is not 
for *farti as in this case we would have Pali *f/atti and not pati, but is a 
‘ Magadhism’ and corresponds to Sanskrit gra#. Shahbazgarhi and Girnar 
prati is the true native word. Shb. prafi is a blend of the dkramma-type, and 
patri (found in the sixth edict only) is simply a careless writing of this. See 
my ‘ Notes on the Pillar-Edicts of Asoka’, IF. xxiii, pp. 240, 241. 

*See also pp. 95,97. He there says the change of r+ a dental to a cerebral 
(lingual) is a Pan-Middle-Indic characteristic (the caption of the chapter is 
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ing the last two, see my exposition above, especially p. 297. From 
the history of Indic 7th and rdh, we legitimately may infer that 
Indic v¢ phonetically should remain in the dialects of the Man- 
sehra and Shahbazgarhi recensions of the Fourteen-Edicts. In 
reality this never occurs. But we find 7¢ (a blend of native 7# 
and ‘ Magadhan’ f) once in the Shahbazgarhi version and once in 
the Mansehra redaction, though graphically expressed differently 
in each case: note Mansehra krafaviye from a native *kratavo 
(i. e. *kartavo; Sanskrit kartavyas; cf. Shb. katavo) and ‘ Mag- 
adhan’ kataviye (so the Jaugada, Dhauli, K4lsi redactions of the 
Fourteen-Edicts, the Delhi-Sivalik, Delhi-Mirat, Radhia, and 
Mathia recensions of the Pillar-Edicts ; see the Introduction), and 
Shahbazgarhi zfri from native *ztrim (i. e. *kirtim; final m is 
graphically often omitted) and ‘Magadhan’ £ifim (i. e. Rittim; 
cf. Dhauli and Jaugada Sanskrit Otherwise—with 
the exception of a special case (discussed in the next paragraph) 
in which dental ¢ is found for native ¢r (i. e. 7?) —‘ Magadhan’ 
has wiped out the native forms entirely. 

Very difficult to explain absolutely satisfactorily is anuvatatu 
at Shb. v. 13.2. The Mansehra correspondent anuvatatu with 
lingual ¢ would seem to indicate that the ‘Magadhan’ original 
had lingual ¢. But the Dhauli correspondent is anuvatatu. Note 
too that the Delhi-Sivalik, Radhia, and Mathia redactions of the 
Pillar-Edicts have pavatayeva-ti (Skt. pravartayeyur iti) twice 
on the fourth edict; and the Delhi-Mirat version in the corre- 
sponding passage to the second occurrence has [fa]vatayeva-ti. 
(In the first instance where we should otherwise have a corre- 


‘Die allgemeinen Grundzuege des gesamten Pali’), Excepting nm (written 
mn, n) for rn, earlier 7m, this phenomenon is foreign to the dialects of the 
Girnar, Mansehra, and Shahbazgarhi redactions of the Fourteen-Edicts ; all 
apparent exceptions are ‘Magadhisms’. Franke is apparently in doubt as to 
whether 7 when attached to an adjacent consonant in these dialects was 
actually pronounced or was merely graphical: see p. 115. Per contra, see 
Johansson, Der dialect der sogenannten Shahbazgarhi-redaction, ii, pp. 24-26, 
and my exposition of the history of the Indic sibilants. On the assimilation of 
rm to nn in the dialect of Shb. and Mans., see my forth-coming paper, ‘ The 
Etymology of Sanskrit punya-’. 

1It should be noticed that though 7 is assimilated to an immediately follow- 
ing ¢ in the dialect of the Girnar recension, yet the # is never lingualized. 

? This is the only certain case in Shb. where we have ¢ for Indic 7# that is 
certain according to the text in EI.; in Mans, there is no certain case accord- 
ing to the text in EI. 
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spondent in DM.., there is a lacuna.) Now as Indic 7 otherwise 
invariably in the dialects of these texts lingualizes an immediately 
following dental mute, we have the same phonetic difficulty. The 
simplest solution seems to be the following. Although histori- 
cally we find original 7 assimilated to an immediately preceding 
mute as well as toan immediately following one, it is by no means 
necessary to assume that these assimilations were synchronous. 
On the contrary, there is reason to believe that the first assimila- 
tion was subsequent to the second, for the first assimilation is 
foreign to the dialect of the Girnar redaction, but the second 
native to it. (All apparent exceptions are ‘Magadhisms’.) If 
this difference in chronology is allowed, an acceptable solution 
can be readily found. In a case like Indic *pravart- the first r 
may have prevented the lingualization of the # by the second 7, 
and the result then would be *fravatt-, whence pavatt-; or if an 
intermediate stage */ravatt- be preferred we can suppose this to 
have been dissimilated to *pravatt-,) whence pavatt-. From such 
cases the forms with dental ¢## may have been analogically ex- 
tended, and given rise to anuvatt- (anuvatatu cited above is 
merely graphical for azuvatt-). In this way the dialect of the 
‘ Magadhan’ original may have had both anuvait- and (phonetic) 
anuvatt- (cf. Mansehra anuvatatu, i. e., anuvatt-). 


5. THE History OF INDIC r. 


The previous problems that we have taken up differ from the 
present one in that definite solutions could be found with com- 
parative ease. The difficulty in finding a solution of the history 
of Indic 7 in the dialects of Shb. and Mans. is due to the fact that 
readily recognizable ‘Magadhisms’ have for the most part 
usurped the place of the true native forms in both the texts, and 
that the remaining material contains few forms which we can be 
positive in pronouncing to be true vernacular ones. Under these 
singularly distressing circumstances a final solution is perhaps 
immature, and this paper only a slight step in advance. 

The first thing is to exclude the cases in which ‘Magadhan’ 
influence is patent. The cases in which we find Indic dental 
mutes converted into lingual mutes are the most easy to recognize. 
For Indic zg converts immediately following dental mutes to lin- 
gual ones invariably in the dialects of the Dhauli and Jaugada 


1It will be recalled that Indic 7 was a lingual consonant. 
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recensions of the Fourteen-Edicts, and the Delhi-Sivalik, Delhi- 
Mirat, Allahabad, Radhia, and Mathia versions of the Pillar- 
Edicts. (It chances that we have lacunas in the Ramparva 
redaction of the Pillar-Edicts where we would otherwise find 
correspondents to cases in point, but we can infer with certainty 
that the dialect of Ra. agreed with the other recensions of the 
Pillar-Edicts.) In the dialect of the Girnar version of the Four- 
teen-Edicts Indic ry does not lingualize immediately following 
dental mutes, the few apparent exceptions being ‘Magadhisms’. 
Thus Sanskrit &rta-, Girnar kata-, Dhauli, Delhi-Sivalik, Delhi- 
Mirat, Allahabad, Radhia, and Mathia kafa-; Skt. vyaprta-, G. 
wapata-, Dhauli and Delhi-Sivalik viyapata-; Skt. vistrta-, Girnar 
vistata-, Jaugada vith(a)ta-. From one or two forms it would 
seem as if the dialect of the Kalsi redaction agreed with that of 
the Girnar text; cf. also my remarks above in the history of rh 
and rdh, But the great bulk of forms agree with the dialects of 
the Dhauli recension, etc.; e. g., kafa-, viyapata-, vithata-. So we 
can make use of this text also in showing ‘ Magadhan’ influence 
in the forms of the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra recensions. 
Hence we can be positive that the following are due to the influ- 
ence of the ‘Magadhan’ original: afe, Mans. v. 19 (Dh. K. 
kate); sukata, Mans. v. 20, (K. sukatam, Dh. (suka) tam); dukata, 
Mans. v. 20, [du ]atam, Shb. v. 11 (K. dukatam, Dh. (d)ukatam) ; 
kata, Mans. v. 21 (Dh. afd, K. [ka]ta); dhatamayegu, Mans. v. 
23, bhatama[_ye}gu, Shb. v. 12 (Sanskrit dhzta-, K. bhatamayesu, 
Dh. dbhafi[maye]su); viyapata, Mans. v. 25, Shb. v. 13 (Sanskrit 
waprtas, K. Dh. viydpata); [wsa]fena, Mans. x. 11, usate (read 
-ena), Shb. x. 22 (J. u(sa)f{ena, Dh. usa({e)na; Skt. utsrtena) ; 
vadhi, Shb. iv. 10 (twice), dhramavadhiy[e], Shb. v. 12; salavadhi, 
Shb. xii. 2 (twice: v[a] once), Mans. xii. 2, Shb. xii. 8, Mans. xii. 
7 (note ‘ Magadhan’ / for native 7) ; atapragadavadghi, Shb. xii. 9; 
atmapasadavadghi, Mans, xii. 9 (cf. Dhauli vadhi, iv. 18; dham- 
mavadhiye, v. 23; Kalsi dhathmavadhiyd, v. 15; text wrongly 
dhamma-; salavadhi, xii. 31 [twice]; sélavadhi, xii. 34; alapa- 
samdavadhi, xii. 35; observe also dhammavadhi at Delhi-Sivalik 
vi. 3, Radhia vi. 15, Mathia vi. 17 [2], as well as dhammmavadhiya 
at Delhi-Sivalik vii.' 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, vii. 1). That is to say 
that all cases in which Indic 7 apparently develops as a and an 
immediately following original dental mute is thereby converted 
to a lingual mute, are ‘Magadhisms’. It is quite true that 
Jonansson (Shb. i, sections 27a, 47) judges these forms entirely 
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differently, holding them to be phonetic products. As his theory 
concerning the history of Indic 7h, etc., in the dialects of our 
texts is untenable, so is his view in the present matter. Franke, 
Pali und Sanskrit, p. 111, was on the right track but did not go 
far enough. He thought that when Pali also had a lingual mute, 
that the lingual mute was also native to the dialects of the Man- 
sehra and Shahbazgarhi texts, but when Pali showed a dental 
mute that the lingua! mute in our texts then was a ‘ Magadhism’, 
This theory would include many of the forms cited above, but it 
should be noticed that in Pali we have doublets occasionally as 
vuddhi and vaddhi (Skt. vrddhi-), vatta-, vat{a-, vutta- (Skt. 
vrtta-) exactly as attha- and aftha- (Skt. artha-). As the last 
are certainly due to dialect-mixture (see my exposition above), 
so are the other doublets. I must add that Franke, Pali und 
Sanskrit, p. 110, previously saw that the vowel a as the corre- 
spondent to Indic 7 in Sanskrit £r¢a- was a ‘ Magadhism ’, though 
this is implied only, not stated. I go but a step further in con- 
sidering every a in Shb. and Mans. as the correspondent to 
Indic 7 to be a ‘Magadhism’. For the general proposition that 
‘ Magadhisms’ are to be found in the vowels of words as well as 
in their consonants, see the Introduction. Accordingly gahathanz' 
at Mans. xii. 1 may be classed among the obvious ‘ Magadhisms’ ; 
cf. Kalsi gahathani. A trifle less clear is anantyam at Shb. vi. 16, 
Mans. vi. 31: the lingual # is the sole trace of the native word 
exactly as is the » of Mans. kayana- (a blend of native kalana-* 
and ‘ Magadhan’ saydna-: so Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, p. 117, 
footnote 28; Sanskrit kalydna-; cf. Jaugada [ana]niyam ([ana] 
by conjecture only), Dhauli d[a]nxzyam, Girnar adnamnam, San- 
skrit durnyam. (Kalsi [d¢]xaniyam is probably a mistake for @- ; 
cf. andthesu, etc.) It will be recalled that lingual 7 is foreign to 
the ‘Magadhan’ dialects; corresponding to Sanskrit ” they 
have 2. (It may be mentioned in this connection that in the 
dialects of G., Mans., Shb. ” in case-endings has been replaced 
by through analogy; for the last two see Johansson, Der 
dialekt der sogenannten Shahbazgarhi-redaktion, i, p. 166 (52 of 
the reprint); but his £a[/anzam] has vanished in Buehler’s ed. in 
EI. vol. ii; Girnar 4éranam is only a misprint: see Michelson, 
IF, xxiv, p. 53; on Shb. Zambapamni, Shb., Mans. Zambapam- 
niya see Michelson, |. c., p. 55; -garana at Shb. xii. 3 is a blunder 


1 Observe also ‘ Magadhan’ #A for native sé. 
2On this word see Michelson, IF. xxiv, p. 54. 
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for -garaha according to Buehler; Shb. aprakaranasi at xii. 3 in 

Buehler’s ed. in EI. vol. ii, is only a misprint as is shown by his 

editions of this edict in ZDMG. xliii, p. 159 and EI. i, p. 17 ff.; 

on Shb. pranatika see next part). Gananasi at Mansehra 
iii. 11 and [ga]nanasi at Shahbazgarhi iii. 7 are to be judged the 

same way, cf. Kalsi gananasi. We have not a direct check in 
Sanskrit in this case as Skt. ganana- is simply a Middle-Indic 

word, as has long been recognized. 

Before pointing out less obvious ‘Magadhisms’, it is necessary 

to show what the true native correspondents are to Indic 7. It 

is convenient first to take up the history after labials. In this 
position 7 becomes ur; the proof of this is mrugo, Shb. i. 3 (twice) 
as compared with Sanskrit mggas; mrugaya, Shb. viii. 17 with 
Sanskrit mygayds; vudhregu, Mans. v. 23, vudhrana (final m 
graphically omitted), Mans. iv. 15 contrasted with Skt. vrddha-. 
It should be especially noticed that the dental d/ is not lingual- 

ized, exactly as in the case of Mansehra vadhrite and vadhrayisati 
( = Skt. vardhitas and vardhayigyati respectively). The writing 
mrugo, etc. should not be misleading: cf. my remarks in my 
exposition of the history of the Indic sibilants. Pischel consist- 
ently considers pruva-, dhrama-, mruga-, etc., as representing 
the actual pronunciation; Buehler inconsistently considers pruva- 
as merely graphical for Jurva-, dhrama- for dharma-, but mruga- 
as representing the real pronunciation.’ Douptiess the latter was 
struck by the fact that the position of the 7 in mrugo is different 
than it is in Mans. and Shb. vagrena (Skt. vargena) and Mansehra 
spagram (Skt. svarga-). If he wishes to make capital out of this, 
he must explain why Indic 7 develops differently before guttural 
than dental mutes after a labial, and as he acknowledges that the 
history of Indic 7 is the same before dental mutes and guttural 
mutes,’ it is hard to see why he should make a distinction in the 
case of Indic ry. Another point may be brought forward in sup- 
port of considering mrugo as merely graphical for murgo is the 
following. Corresponding to Sanskrit vrddhi- we should expect 
*vudhri in accordance with the analogy of vudhregu and vudhrana 
(Skt. vrddha-). Now at Mans. xii. 2 we have salavrudhi (Skt. 
saravrddhi-). We have seen above that the lingual gh is a 
‘ Magadhism’ as is also the / for native 7. That is to say the native 
form should be *saravrudhi. Now why should we have *vrudhi 


1See ZDMG. xliii, pp. 134, 282. See ZDMG. xliii, p. 285. 
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corresponding to Sanskrit vrddhi- but vudhra- corresponding to 
Sanskrit vrddha-? The only satisfactory explanation is that the 
position of the 7 in both cases is merely graphical, i. e., that 
vudhra- stands for vurdha- and vrudhi for vurdhi.' Buehler 
himself previously saw this, and transcribed vrudhi as vurdhi in 
devanagari letters.* But I ask why does he transcribe vrudhi by 
vurghi and not mrugo by murgo? I must mention that Johansson 
agrees with me regarding the position of 7 in all cases, though he 
has never—as far as I know—given his reason at length but has 
simply referred to the previous literature on the point at issue. 
Being now assured as to the real history of Indic 7 in our 
dialects after labials, we will take up some ‘Magadhisms’ that 
are not readily to be recognized. Mruige at Mans. i. 3 is peculiar; 
it is a blend of native mrugo (so the Shahbazgarhi redaction) and 
‘Magadhan’ mige (so the Kalsi and Jaugada recension). Inthe 
Introduction I cited Girnar susra@sa@ in proof of the proposition 
that ‘Magadhan’ influence may be found in the vocalism of medial 
syllables, and above some examples of cases in which ‘ Magadhan’ 
a for Indic y is found. Buehler gives the word as mrige in the 
text but in a footnote acknowledges that the true reading is 
mruige. He styles the form ‘nonsensical’, and so it is; but it is 
a help in interpreting mrige* at Mansehra at i. 3. In this the 
‘ Magadhan’ vocalism has gone so far as to entirely expunge the 
native The same is true regarding mrigaviya, Mans. viii. 34, 
a blend of mrugaya (so Shb.; Skt. mrgayds) and ‘Magadhan’ 
migaviya (so the Kalsi redaction ; Skt. mrgavya-) ; note especially 
‘Magadhan’ -vzy-. Similarly we find native *vurdht which we 
inferred above from Mansehra vrudqhi, altered to vardhi (written 
vadhri) by ‘Magadhan’ vadhz: thus dhramavadhriya (cf. Kalsi 
dhammavadhtya, etc.), Mans. v. 22, vadh[r]z, Mans. iv. 17 and 
vadhra (read vadhri), Mans. iv.18. The dental dh of these three 
forms are important in supporting the view that the lingual d/ of 
vrudhi is a ‘Magadhism’, and the position of the 7 is useful in 
showing that the consonant to which it is attached is only a 
matter of graphic caprice. [ Vadhrana at Mans. viii. 35 is a 
blunder for vudhrana (cf. vudhregu and vudhrana, above; and 
Jaugada vudhdnam, Dhauli v(u)¢hanam, Shahbazgarhi vu[¢h]a- 
nam).| If anyone is perplexed that in the Shahbazgarhi redaction 
‘Magadhisms’ have usurped the place of native dhr, i. e., rdh, 
1A blend of the at&ra-, i. e., artha-, type. 


ZDMG. xliii, p. 293. 
5 Possibly mige is the true reading ; if so, we have a very patent ‘ Magadhism.’ 
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without any exception whatsoever, let him remember that in the 
Shb. text we have ¢# (written ¢ of course) invariably as the product 
of Indic ¢m which is retained 7 times in Mans., and is replaced 
by ‘Magadhan’ ¢ (written ¢) but once. Yet the invariable # of 
the Shb. recension must be considered a ‘Magadhism’ (so too 
Johansson). Moreover, the ‘Magadhism’ sava- is common in 
Shb. but unknown to Mans. And ‘ Magadhan’ {fh (written fA) 
for native rth (written ¢hv) is found in Shb. almost to the entire 
exclusion of the latter, but never occurs in Mans. Per contra, 
‘Magadhan’ pafi has completely usurped the place of native 
prati in the Mansehra text, occurring over a dozen times; but in 
the Shahbazgarhi redaction native prati has held its own fairly 
well. So that it is not proper to say that as lingual df invariably 
takes the place of dental dh in the combination rdf, it must be 
the form native to Shb. But to return to ‘Magadhan’ influence 
in the vocalism of words. Another example is Shb. Vajri in 
the compound Viga- Vajri- Yona-Kamboyegu, xiii. 9, and Mans. 
Vaj(ri] in Viga-Vaj[ri]- Yona-K . . gu, xiii. 10. As Buehler 
saw, Vajri is for Varji and corresponds to Sanskrit Vrji.' The 


1This is on the assumption that we really have Vajri in both our texts, 
According to Senart, JRAS. 1900, p. 340, Shb. Vajri can quite as easily be 
read vasi (or vaspi, as we should transcribe it); the Vajri of Mans., he thinks, 
need not be taken into consideration as Buehler admits the jr is unclear ; 
likewise he thinks Kalsi Vajt should be read vwasé (or vagi as we should 
transcribe). I fear his zeal to make the other versions agree exactly with 
Girnar /dharadjavisayamhi has led him astray. On consulting the drawing in 
ZDMG. xliii, I am convinced that the symbol in question is j7é and not sé (or 
spi); that the Kalsi version may be read vagi, I do not deny: but Vajé has 
nearly as good claims. One advantage for the proposed readings claimed by 
Senart, is that it enables us to strike out Shb. and Mans. Vga as the name of 
a people, and thereby avoid assuming is for fin the word. But as far as I 
am aware the only alleged proof that g of Viga is for §, is Kaisi Visa; but the 
$ of this word is of no more weight than the f of yefu (Skt. yegu). Another 
point is that even if we should join Shb. and Mans. visavaspfi, and KaAlsi vifa- 
vagi, we could not equate them with Sanskrit vigaya-; for the (apparent) 
change of y to vw is specifically ‘Magadhan’ (see Johansson, Shb. ii, p. 89), 
and in those dialects it is due toan immediately following #; cf. also Pali 
avudha-. It is true that in the Kalsi text the 3rd pl. of the optative ends in 
-cvu and -eyu, e. g., vas[e]uu, vii. 21; guneyu, gugugeyu, both at xii. 33. But 
this is to be interpreted that -yw alone is native to the true dialect, and that 
-evu is a‘ Magadhism’: for the principle involved see Franke, Pali und San- 
skrit, p. 109 (similarly regarding the dialect of the Jaugada ‘ Detached-Edicts’). 

Pali Vajjt with 7/ is difficult ; corresponding to Skt. Vr /#-we should rather 
expect Vaji-. It may be that Prakrit Vazri is to be connected with Shb. and 
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only point at issue is its vocalism. According to our theory we 
should expect * Vujri, i. e., Vurji. The native form has been 
altered by ‘Magadhan’ Vaji (so the Kalsi redaction). As par- 
allels we have mrige and vadhri. Moreover we are very apt to find 
‘ Magadhisms’ in the names of peoples, countries, etc., examples 
are Zambapamunzi, Shb. ii. 4, Amdha-, Mans. xiii. 10, Pitinikanam, 
Shb. v. 12, Pitinikana, Mans. v. 22, Pitinikesu, Shb. xiii. 10, 
Pitini.gu, Mans. xiii. 10: see Michelson, IF. xxiv, pp. 54,55. So 
even if we did not have a direct check in Kalsi Vajz, we would 
rightly view Vajri with suspicion. As it is, perhaps Vajri will 
help to convince those who may be sceptical concerning our ex- 
planation of vadhri. Incidentally I remark that Vajri can be 
adduced as an argument to show that mrugo is only graphical for 
murgo. We have se 1 that the native form of Vajri is * Vujri. 
Now if Buehler allows that Vajri is merely a graphic caprice for 
Varji, he must concede that a * Vujrz is for * Vurjz. I ask why 
should Indic x develop as vu in mrugo but urin Vurji? Taking 
vrudhz into consideration I can see no loophole to escape our 
conviction. 

We next come to the correspondents to Sanskrit wyaprta-. 
According to the analogy of vudhregu and vudhrana, we should 
expect *vaputra-,i.e., vapurta-. Asa matter of fact, however, 
this never occurs. The following table shows the equivalents 
of Sanskrit vy@prta- found in both Mans. and Shb., the figure 
denoting the number of occurrences: 

in Mans. in both in Shb. 
viyapata 1 
viyaparta 1* 
vapata 2 


viyaputa I vapatra (?) 1 


Mans. Vajri; if so Shb. and Mans Vajri need not correspond to Skt. Vrji- 
at all, but represent Indic Vajri-. But I leave this phase undecided and 
simply try to show how to interpret the accepted equation of Vajri with Skt. 
V27i. I add that Kalsi Vai is not a decisive argument one way or the other ; 
graphically it can represent Vazji as well as Vaji (in this case it would corres- 
pond to Skt. Vz72). 

Finally it should be observed that frequently the different recensions of the 
Fourteen-Edicts do not agree absolutely in the wording. For example, in the 
list of peoples in the fifth edict the Kalsi redaction has no correspondents to 
the Ristika- (or Ra-) of the Girnar text, the Rastikanam of the Shb. version, 
the Ratraka- of the Mans, recension, the Lathika- of the Dhauli text; nor one 
to the Pitenikanam of G., Pitinikanam of Shb., Pitintkana of Mans. This 
would excuse the omission of a couple of names in the list of peoples in the 
thirteenth edict of the Girnar redaction. 

In Mans. written viyaprata ; in Shb. viyapatra. 


vaputa 3 
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That is to say that there are six forms corresponding to San- 
skrit vyéprta-, for it is agreed that the dialects of Shb. and Mans. 
are practically identical. But observe that only once do the 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra texts have the same form in the 
corresponding passages as can be seen from the following table: 

Shb. viyapata, v. 13 (Mans. vaputa, v. 25) 
Mans. viyapata, v. 25 (Shb. viyapul[a], v. 13) 
Shb. viyapatra, v. 13 (Mans. viyaprata, v. 24) 
Mans. viyaprata, v. 24 (Shb. viyapatra, v. 13) 
Shb. viyapuf[a], v. 13 (Mans. viyapata, v. 25) 
Mans. viyaputa, v. 23 (Shb. vapata, v. 12) 
Shb. vapata, v. 12 (Mans. viyaputa, v. 23) 
Shb. vapata, xii. 9 (Mans. vapute, xii. 8) 
Shb. vapatra (?), v. 12 (Mans. vaputa, v. 22) 
Mans. vaputa, v. 22 (Shb. vapatra? v. 12) 
Mans. vapufa, v. 25 (Shb. viyapafa, v. 13) 
Mans. vaputa, xii. 8 (Shb. vapata, xii. 9) 


Only one agreement in six corresponding passages! And six 
different forms totally, four in Mans., five in Shb.! That these 
are all phonetic (as Johansson assumes) is incredible. Contrast 
with them the invariable correspondents vydpata- in the Girnar 
redaction of the Fourteen-Edicts, viydpata- in the Dhauli and 
Kalsi version of the Fourteen-Edicts as well as the Delhi-Sivalik 
recension of the Pillar-Edicts. Above we have seen that Shb. 
and Mans. viyapata is a ‘Magadhism’ of the most patent sort 
(it will be remembered that vowel-quantities are not graphically 
expressed in the alphabet that these texts are written in). Inmy 
judgment not a single form quoted in the table above entirely 
represents the true native form. The very great divergency be- 
tween Shb. and Mans. distinctly favor such a view: for the 
principle involved see Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, p. 109, footnote 2. 
First of all I remark that the initial vzy- is certainly a ‘Magad- 
hism’. According to Johansson Shb. i, p. 152 (38 of the reprint), 
viy- and v- (from vy-) represent inherited doublets. This is 
highly improbable for the reason that Mans. and Shb. are not in 
substantial concord in the usage of viy-. The Girnar dialect has 
only vy-, and the ‘ Magadhan’ dialect only vzy-; why should the 
dialects of Mans. and Shb. alone preserve the doublets? The 
fact that Shb. has gerundives in ¢ava- and faviya- (Skt. favya-) is 
of no avail in this connection; for the gerunds in ¢aviya- are 
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‘Magadhisms’ as Franke has correctly recognized ; see also Mich- 
elson, IF. xxiii, pp. 265, 266. Secondly, a from Indic 7 is a 
‘ Magadhism ’ as I have shown above, and likewise the lingual ¢ 
is open to the same suspicion. Now as Shb. afha- stands for 
native athra- (i. e. artha-), vadhita- for native vadhrita- (i. e. 
vardhita-), Mans. i{i for native *kitri (i. e. *kirti), so Mans. 
vaputa stands for native *vaputra (i. e. *vapurta) as we inferred 
from vudhregu and vudhrana. Shb. viyapatra is a blend of the 
athra- and kitri type; similarly Shb. vapatra, if this reading be 
accepted. Mans. viyaprafta is to be compared with Mans. kra- 
taviye (i. e. Rarf-) and vrudhi (i. e. vurdhi) for the position of the 7. 
The character of the blend is the same ; the only difference is the 
manner of graphical expression. To sum up, none of the forms 
actually found in Mans. and Shb. corresponding to Sanskrit 
wyapria-, represents the true vernacular word, but all show more 
or less ‘Magadhan’ influence in consonants or vowels; or both 
(viyapata). 

Now although we never find the native word corresponding to 
Sanskrit vyéprta-, yet the fact that all the forms show ‘Magadhan’ 
f in a total of 12 occurrences, is not without value in so far as it 
shows that we should be more surprised if other isolated words 
were to show true native forms, instead of ‘Magadhisms’ which, 
as a matter of fact, are found to the exclusion of native forms. 
Even Franke excludes mufe at Shb. xiii. 1 (note especially also 
‘Magadhan’ final e for native 0) and muf{[o] at Shb. xiii. 6: cf. 
Kalsi mate in the corresponding passages in contrast with Pali 
mato. Muto is on an exact par with vapufa, i. e., it stands for 
*mutro (that is *murto). It is but a step further to include the 
following, and this is not bold as ‘Magadhisms’ other than the 
lingual ¢ are to be observed in all of them: mzvutaspi, Shb. ix. 19, 
nivutast, Mans. ix. 6 (‘Magadhan’ -v- for -vr-, i. e. -7v-, in both, 
and -asz for -asfz in the latter; Sanskrit nirvrtta-), nivufiya, Shb. 
ix. 19, ztvu[f]iya, Mans. ix. 6 (-v- for -vr-, i. e.,-rv-; Sanskrit 
nirvriti-). The analogy of these show that dhramavutam (Skt. 
vrtta-) at Shb. xiii. 10 should also be included. It should be 
noted that contrary to the opinion of Johansson, dhratnmavutam 
at Shb. x. 21 does not correspond to Sanskrit vrta-. This is 
shown by the Girndr correspondent dhammavutam which in that 
case would necessarily appear as *-vatam; for Indic 7 develops 
regularly as a even after labials in this dialect; e. g., mago (Skt. 
mrgas), vyapata- (Skt. vydéprta-). Our vutam is merely graphical 
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for vuttam which is the counterpart of Sanskrit wk/am, ‘word’. 
Translated into Sanskrit the expression would be dharmoktam. 
The Kalsi correspondent dhathmavatam is merely graphical for 
-vattam (cf. Pali vattam), and is the equivalent of Sanskrit vz#a-. 
The Kalsi expression [dhkath]mavutam at xiii. 11 is the exact cor- 
respondent to Mansehra dhramavutam at xiii. 11 which is the 
true native form of Shb. dhrammavutam; see the Introduction. 
For the etymology given above cf. Buehler, ZDMG. xl, p. 138. 
Buehler in ZDMG. xliii, p. 175 considers Kalsi [dhath]mavutam 
at xiii. 11 as the equivalent of Skt. dharmavrttam ; but this is not 
at all probable in view of Kalsi dhathmavatam and Girnar dhat- 
mavutam. Shb. dhramavutam with lingual ¢ no doubt represents 
Skt. dharmavrttam; we havea slight difference in the wording 
of this redaction. 

Before considering the history of y when not immediately pre- 
ceded by labials, we must examine Mansehra dhramaparipucha 
and Shahbazgarhi dhramapa[ri]pucha, both in the eighth edict. 
Of course the Sanskrit equivalent is dharmapariprccha. The 
question is solely, does the x represent phonetically Indic 7? 
An isolated case is indecisive ; see above. As is shown by the 
Kalsi correspondent dhamapalipuché, the u might easily be a 
‘Magadhism’: the 7 is the only trace of the native word as is the 
case with Girnar séravaghi' (3 times in the 12th edict; per contra 
note the true native vadhz in the 4th edict) = Sanskrit sévavrddhi-; 
Mansehra mrige, Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi viyapat{a, and (as 
I shall show below) Shahbazgarhi pranatika (Mans. panatika) 
are parallels; the same principle is involved in Shb. spagamm (for 
spagram) and Mans. kayana- (for kalana-). I add that the m of 
Kalsi dhama- is merely graphical for mm; the same combination 
can also be spelt sm: see Buehler, Epigraphia Indica, ii, p. 91. 
On Shb. putiam, etc., see my forth-coming paper, ‘The Etymol- 


ogy of Sanskrit punya-’. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON. 
Tue Harvarp Crus, New York Ciry. 


November. 


1 An error: final -2 is also a trace. 
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IV.—THE SATURNIAN METRE. 


[Biicheler, Rheinisches Museum XXX 441 ff., XXXIII 274 ff., XXXV 73, 
495 ; Deecke, ib. XLI 199; Fitzhugh, Prolegomena to the History of Italico- 
Romanic Rhythm, Charlottesville, 1908 ; Kauffmann, Deutsche Metrik nach 
ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, Marburg, 1897; Lindsay, American 
Journal of Philology XIV 139 ff., 305 ff., Captivi, Introduction; Leo, Der 
saturnische Vers, Berlin, 1905; W. Meyer, Anfang u. Ursprung der latein- 
ischen u. griechischen rhythmischen Dichtung, in Abhandlungen der Miinch 
Akad. philos.-philol. Classe, XVII 265 ff.; Radford, American Journal of 
Philology XXV 418 ff., Stolz, Wiener Studien VIII 149 ff.; Westphal, Allge- 
meine Metrik, 1892; Heath, The Old-English Alliterative Line in Transac- 
tions of Philological Society, 1891-94, p. 375 ff.; Stokes, On the Metre Ren- 
nard and the Calendar of Oengus as Illustrating the Irish Verbal Accent, 
Revue Celtique VI 273 ff.; Thurneysen, Zur irischen Accent- u. Verslehre, 
Revue Celtique VI 309 ff., Sur l’accentuation de l’ancien verbe irlandais, ib. 
129 ff.; Zimmer, Keltische Studien, 2. Heft, Uber altirische Betonung u. 


Verskunst, Berlin, 1884.] 


In a short article on the present subject in the Classical Quar- 
terly, April, 1908, I drew attention to what, at the time, I believed 
to be a hitherto unnoticed resemblance between the Latin 
Saturnian and the metre of the Irish poem known as Fiacc’s 
Hymn. The article was written down at a distance from an 
adequate library, and it was only after its publication that I dis- 
covered that the connection of the Irish metre referred to with 
the Saturnian was hinted at by Professor Zimmer, Kelt. Stud. II, 
p. 162, “in diesem Versmass ein altindogermanisches Erbstiick 
vorliegt, die vedische und avesta Anastubhstrophe, die doppelte 
germanische Langzeile, sowie ital. Saturnier” ; and that Professor 
Lindsay, American Journal of Philology XIV, p. 329, n., referred 
to the comparison of the Latin metre with the Irish only to reject 
it as “useless, though tempting”. As this remark of Professor 
Lindsay had I known of it beforehand, would have probably 
deterred me from the attempt to connect the two metres, I shall 
begin by showing why, on further consideration, I consider 
Lindsay’s, rejection of the comparison insufficiently justified by 
the facts of the case. 

Thurneysen, Revue Celtique VI, attempts to prove that the 
metre of certain Irish hymns was derived from or based on that 
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of the late Latin hymns, which in turn he supposes to have been 
variations of the popular trochaic tetrameter catalectic. But he 
makes, so far as I have been able to discover, no single reference 
to the metre of Fiacc’s hymn; and it would be surely somewhat 
rash, from the fact that Thurneysen supposes some Irish metres to 
have been modifications of popular Latin metres, to conclude 
that a// Irish metres must have had the same origin. Still this 
appears to have been one of the reasons which led Professor 
Lindsay to reject the comparison with the Irish metre in his dis- 
cussion of the origin of the Saturnian, American Journal of Phil- 
ology XIV, 331. Over and above the assumption that Thurney- 
sen’s theory disposes of the claim of the Irish metre to native 
origin and, consequently, to possibility of kinship with the Latin 
Saturnian, Lindsay suggests that the structure of the Irish metres 
was based on rhyme; and, naturally, if it could be shown that 
rhyme was an original element in these metres, we should have 
at once to allow that they were indeed useless for our purpose. 
But is it? As we find them, to be sure, rhyme is an essential 
element, but consideration of one or two analogical cases will 
perhaps be sufficient to show that rhyme may become the guid- 

: ing principle of a metre in which it had originally no part. In 
old Teutonic verse, for example in two of the oldest German 
poems, the Hildebrandslied, and Muspilli, both of the 9th century, 
Friedrich Kauffmann, Deutsche Metrik, p. 7, the metre is based, 
as is well known, on alliteration: 


westar ubar wentilseo | dat inan wic furnam, Hild. 43. 
dat du habes heme | herron goten, ib. 47. 


But in the 9th century in Germany, as a century later in England, 
final rhyme began to compete with alliteration as the guiding 
principle of metre, and even in the two poems referred to we find 
verses with rhyme but without alliteration, Hild. 15, 46, Musp. 
61 f., 79, Kauffmann, op. cit., p. 29, those verses being otherwise, 
i, e. apart from the substitution of final rhyme for alliteration, 
precisely identical in structure with the alliterative verses. This 
fact in itself is sufficient to show that the use of rhyme is no ground 
for supposing that the type of verse in which it is used may 
not have been at an earlier period governed by entirely different 
principles. Weare led to the same conclusion by an examina- 
tion of the Langzeile of Otfrid, the earliest writer to employ 
rhyme consistently. This Langzeile consists of two half verses, 
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the final syllable or syllables of which are similar in sound, e. g. 
Ludowig ther snélld, thes wisdiames 


with four chief verse-accents. If with this we compare the metre 
of the Hildebrandslied we can scarcely doubt that the Langzeile 
arose through the combination of two lines of the earlier type 
after rhyme had begun to take the place of alliteration. Here 
again, then, the objection that Otfrid’s metrik was based on rhyme 
would not be a convincing refutation of an attempt to connect his 
Langzeile with a metre acknowledged to be connected with the 
Hildebrandslied type. Further, and this case is probably more 
convincing, in the leonine hexameters of Walafridus Strabus 
Kauffmann, op. cit., p. 34, e& g.: 
cum splendor /usae fulgescat ab aethere purae, 


tu sta sub diwe cernens speculamine miro 
qualiter ex /una splendescat lampade pura, 


the fact that rhyme may be superimposed on an old metrical form 
without causing any change in its original structure is sufficiently 
obvious. Probably the first modification which the introduction 
of rhyme would bring about would be a strophic in place of 
stichic arrangement, and that we have in Fiacc’s hymn. From 
this we are, I think, justified in assuming that though rhyme in 
the Irish hymns was taken from Latin, as the Latin poems of the 
Carolingian period were the source of rhyme in Otfrid, yet the 
type of verse in Fiacc’s hymn may be much older than the 
rhyme. And if this is allowed, there appears to be no reason 
why the Irish metre should not be used in an attempt to explain 
the structure of the saturnian. 

Before going on to a more detailec exposition of a theory of 
the Saturnian which traces the Italic and the Irish metre toa 
common origin, it may be in place to make a few general 
observations regarding the quantitative theory of the Saturnian 
recently set forth by Leo, der saturnische Vers.’ What perhaps 
strikes one most of all in Leo’s theory is the vast number of 
metrical variations which it postulates. Thus to take the first 
colon, it may be: 

| 
partim errant nequinont ... Liv. 14, Der saturnische 
Vers, p. 39. 


1 For a detailed criticism see Lindsay, Deutsche Litteraturzeitung XII. 
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postquam auem aspexit ... Naev. 3, 1, ib., p. 40. 


soueis <l>autieis .. . Coc. 3, ib., p. 42. 


sacra in mensa Penatium ... Naev. 7, 2, ib., p. 44. 


celsosque ocris aruaque ... Liv. 18, ib., p. 44. 


Romanus exercitus ... Naev. 37, 2, ib., p. 44. 
| 
Amicum cum uides... App. 2, 1, ib., p. 45. 
8 —vv— | VU == 
tuque mthi narrato... Liv. 6, ib., p. 46. 
Q- om VV — 
guande mari saecuom... Liv. 22, 2, ib., p. 47. 
Mercurius cumque eo... Liv. 23, ib., p. 47. 
Il. 


condecorant saipisume ... Coc. 4, ib., p. 47. 


Now if anything can with certainty be said about the Saturnian, 
it is that it represents a primitive metrical form, and with regard 
to primitive metrical forms one expects to find a condition 
which Professor Heath, Transactions of the Philological Society, 
1891-93, p. 377, postulates for the Old English alliterative line, 
apply to them all; i. e., that no explanation can be held satis- 
factory which does not give us a prosody which a pcet could 
easily carry in his head. It would be interesting to know if a 
Roman vates, not yet turned poeta, say of the fourth century B. C., 
was equal to the task of carrying in his head all the metrical 
details, a knowledge of which Professor Leo would make neces- 
sary for the successful execution of a poem in the Saturnian 
metre. If he was, then the current ideas as to the artistic, or shall 
we say, mathematical, capacity of the old Romans require 
thorough and immediate revision. 

Again, in his general argument for the quantitative character 
of the Saturnian, Leo, op. cit., p. 4, remarks that the acknowl- 
edged fact that in popular metrical forms at least some regard 
was paid to the word-accent must not lead us to the conclusion 
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that Old Latin verse was accentual in character, for the point of 
prime importance is the means employed by the poet to attain 
rhythm, and in Plautusas in Vergil this is quantity. It is difficult to 
see what force such an argument as this can be supposed to have. 
Till it has been clearly shown that in metres other than Latin ad- 
mittedly based on quantity the accent too was taken into account, 
the fact that e. g. Plautus—in spite of the attempt of Meyer, iiber 
die Beobachtung des Wortaccents in der altlateinischen Poesie, 
Abhl. d. konig. bay. Akad. d. Wiss.’philos.-philol. Classe, XVII, 
to prove the contrary—carefully avoids the clashing of the verse 
ictus and the accent, cf. Lindsay, The Captivi of Plautus, 
Introduction, surely suggests that for the earlier Latin poets a 
quantitative metre such as they borrowed from the Greeks was 
unfamiliar. Is not this avoidance of a conflict between ictus and 
accent just an attempt to effect a compromise between a new and 
an old system? Plautus and Vergil, as Leo says, did pay some 
regard to the accent in their quantitative metre, but that proves 
nothing for the Saturnian which unlike the iambic senarius and 
the dactylic hexameter was not borrowed from the Greek. 
Further, Leo holds, op. cit., p. 5, that it is absurd to conclude 
from the importance of the accent in Old Latin verse that the 
Saturnian was accentual. Possibly, but not nearly so absurd as 
to conclude that it was zofaccentual. Finally—and this may be 
regarded as Leo’s strongest argument for the theory that the 
Saturnian was a quantitative metre—he points out, p. 9, that 
Varro and Stilo considered the Saturnian to be of the same 
nature as the other Latin verse-forms. But even if they did, we 
may question whether they were in a position to judge. When 
we remember that the Romans evidently took the accent of their 
own language to be the same as that of Greek, and described it 
as such, there does not seem to be any strong reason why we 
should not believe them capable of a similar confusion between 
quantitative and qualitative verse. And against the opinion 
of Varro and Stilo we may place the remark of Servius, Vergil, 
G. 2, 385 ‘ uersibus incomptis ludunt’: id est carminibus saturnio 
metro compositis; quod ad rhythmum solum uolgares componere 
consueuerunt, If Servius means anything at all, he must mean 
that the Saturnian differed in principle from the hexameter: ad 
rhythmum solum must be taken as Servius’ way of saying that 
the Saturnian was not quantitative. 

There remains one general consideration which must be allowed 
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some weight in the discussion of a matter where, from the nature 
of the case, hypotheses have, to a large extent, to take the place 
of facts, and probability is all that we can reasonably hope to 
establish. In those languages where we know that the accent 
was a pitch or musical one; e. g., in Greek and Sanskrit, we find 
quantity to be the basis of metrical form; while, on the other 
hand, in languages known to have had a stress accent; e. g., in 
the Teutonic, the accent and not the quantity is important. The 
difficulty which a language with a pronounced stress accent, such 
as Latin certainly was, has in adapting itself to a quantitative 
metre is sufficiently well illustrated from the history of the 
various attempts to introduce Latin metres into English. The 
success of Latin in a similar innovation, as we claim it to have 
been, is unique, but it becomes less striking when we consider 
the utter poverty of the Romans in literary matters at the time 
when the change from accentual to quantitative metre was made, 
and the infinite superiority of Greek civilization in almost every 
respect. This will explain the success of the Latin language in 
the adoption of a hitherto unfamiliar metrical principle; and, on 
the other side, the fact that the principle of quantitative metre 
was unfamiliar and alien to the spirit of the Roman language, will 
help to explain the artificial nature of Roman poetry and its 
failure ever to become the expression of popular feeling. 

These are the general objections which an examination of 
Professor Leo’s elaborate theory suggests. Than that theory 
none could be more satisfactory if it were once for all admitted 
that the Saturnian was quantitative and not accentual. Indeed, 
if we treat the remains of Saturnian verse as we would the newly 
discovered fragments of, say, an exceptionally reckless Greek 
dithyrambic poet, scarcely any other scansion than Leo’s is 
possible. But the comparative success of Leo’s method is not 
in itself sufficient to prove that it is the right one; and the 
question as to whether the Saturnian was accentual or quantita- 
tive must be still regarded as an open one. 

In putting forward, diffidently enough, what is, so far as I 
know, a new theory, I intentionally leave out of account the 
remarks of the Roman grammarians bearing on this metre. 
Their evidence, as might be expected, is not very clear and not 
very consistent; and if it were as clear as possible and as consis- 
tent as possible we might, I think, have reasonable scruples in 
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accepting it as conclusive. Metrik is not a science in which 
either the capacity or the knowledge of the Roman grammarians 
was calculated to enable them to excel. Therefore instead of 
trying to bring the notices of Stilo and Bassus into line with my 
theory, I shall rather endeavour to support it by showing that 
the Saturnian, if taken as an accentual metre, is identical with an 
accentual metre of another people whose language is, as is well 
known, much more closely allied with the Italic language than 
any other of the Indogermanic family. 

Briefly put, the Saturnian line, according to the theory which 
this article is intended to substantiate, is the development of a 
line originally consisting of two half-lines identical in structure, 
each of them bearing three accents, these accents being identical 
with the accents borne by the words in everyday speech. Cf. 
Meyer, loc. cit., p. 274. A comparison of a few Saturnian lines 
scanned in this way which I gave in the Classical Quarterly, 
April, 1908, with Professor Lindsay’s treatment of the Saturnian, 
The Saturnian Metre, A. J. P. XIV 139 ff., 305 ff., and Transactions 
of the Philological Society, 1891-93, p. 405 ff., will show that as far 
as the first half-verse is concerned, my scheme is for the most 
part identical with his. In the second half-verse, on the other 
hand, Lindsay postulates only two accents, in this respect agree- 
ing with Thurneysen, der Saturnier u. sein Verhaltnis zum 
spateren romischen Volksverse. I shall, therefore, deal mainly 
with the second half-verse, trying to show that it too, as well as 
the first, is entitled to three accents. 

How Professor Lindsay succeeds in securing three accents for 
the first half-verse while at the same time limiting the second 
half-verse to two becomes clear after examination of his scheme 
for the various verses. In a very large proportion of the first 
half-verses he operates with the secondary accent. This is quite 
natural; we should expect the secondary accent to take a place 
in a metrical system such as the Saturnian. But, so far as I can 
see, in not a single one of the second half-verses is a secondary 
accent called into requisition. This of itself would be sufficient 
to arouse suspicion that Lindsay’s metrical scheme occasionally 
requires violence to be snugly adapted to the words. The 
following are a few of the cases where the secondary accent is 
made use of in the first half-verse : 

1. dptumo | fuise uiro. 
2. Liciom Scrpidne, | filiom Barbéti. 
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3. dédet Tempestétebus | aide méreto<d>. 
4. Cornélius Lucius | Scipio Barbdtus. 

5. Tatrdsia Cisduna | Samnio cépit. 

6. magna sapiéntia, | multdsque uirtites. 
7. attati gquom parua | pésidet hoc sdksum. 
8. ductu, atspicio, | impériogu(e) cius. 

9. Achéia cépta, | Corinto deléto. 


10. pépuli primdrium | fuise uirum. 


Side by side with these examples of what is clearly a perfectly 
legitimate use of the secondary accent in the first half-verse, let 
us place an equal number of examples where the second half-verse 
could, to judge from the above examples, be reasonably provided 
with a secondary accent in addition to the two chief accents 
which Professor Lindsay has allowed: 


. héc cépit Corsica | Alériagu(e) urbe. 
. Gndiuod pitre progndtus | fértis-uir sapiénsque. 
. gudius forma uirtitei | parisuma 
. hénos fama uirtisque | gléri(a) atque ingénium. 
. hérculis uictéris | imperdtor dédicat. 

6’. dno cOmplirimae | conséntiont géntes. 


7’. prim(a) incédit Céreris | Prosérpina pier. 

8’. uirum préetor aduénit, | auspicat auspicium. 
9’. spérbiter comtémtim | cénterit legidnes. 

10’. régis frdirem Neptinum | regnatérem maérum. 


An examination of the above verses with Lindsay’s accentua- 
tion will show that whatever merits may be claimed for L’s 
scheme consistency cannot be said to be one of them. In 5 
Tazrésia, being in the first half-verse has two accents; in 1’ 
Alériagu(e), being in the second half-verse, has one accent. In 
10 primdrium has two accents, parisuma in 3) has only one. 
Similar inconsistencies meet us in aé@¢éti, 7, as compared with 
multésque in 6, Cornélius in 4 compared with conséntiont in 6’, 
cOmplirimae in the same line but Prosérpina in 7’. Most 
curious and most significant of all is the difference in treatment 
of the same word according as it occurs in the first or in the 
second half-verse. In 8 we have azsficio with two accents in 
the first half, in 8’ auspicium with only one accent in the second. 

These examples are taken at random and could without diffi- 
culty be multiplied. Those given, however, will probably be 
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sufficient to show that Lindsay’s theory of the Saturnian is 
capable of amendment. 

In the article on the Saturnian in the Classical Quarterly I sug- 
gested that “the Saturnian verse represents the fusion of two 
primitive verses, each of which bore three chief accents, and 
consisted normally of seven syllables”. This statement should 
be modified to this extent that instead of giving each half-verse 
three chief accents, we should give them simply three accents 
whether chief or secondary; stated in this way our metrical 
scheme will be found to answer the purpose tolerably well. 

Whether more weight should be attached in this matter to the 
literary verses, as Leo, op. cit., p. 12, thinks, or to the inscrip- 
tions, with Ritschl, it is difficult to decide. On the one hand the 
verses produced by the Collegium Coquorum, notwithstanding 
Fitzhugh’s mild applause, Prolegomena, p. 12, distinctly suggest 
that the author felt more at home in the kitchen than on Par- 
nassus ; and, on the other, it is easy to see that in the literary style 
the Naeuto poetae type of second half-verse would tend to oust 
earlier but less neat endings. For the present the question may 
be left open. 

The following are the extant Saturnian lines with a few excep- 
tions, accented according to the theory indicated above. A 
secondary accent is used not only in words of five and more 
syllables, a limitation made by Thurneysen in his discussion of 
the Saturnian, but also in words of three syllables. That such 
words in Latin could and did bear a secondary accent may be 
inferred from the accentuation of such English words as 2nder- 
stand, éxcavate, cf. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- u. 
Formenlehre, p. 102. The readings, for the most part, are those 
of Lindsay, A. J. P. XIV. 


Scipio INSCRIPTIONS. 


. hénc oino ploirume | conséntidnt R<émai>. 

. diondro dptumo|frise uiro. For faise cf. Lindsay, 
A. J. P. XIV, p. 158. 

. Liciom | filiom Barbéis. 

. consol cénsor aidilis | hic fuet apid uos. For hic fuét cf. 
Radford, A. J. P. XXV, p. 261. 

. héc cépit Corsica | Alériagu(e) urbe. 

. dédet Tempestdtebus | aide méretd<d>. 

. Cornélius Lucius | Scipio Barbétus. 
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8. Gnaiuod patre progndtus | fortis uir sapiénsque. 
9. gudius forma uirtitet | parisuma fiit. 

10. cénsol, cénsor, aidilis, | guéi fuit apid uos. For guei furt 
cf. Radford, A. J. P. XXV, p. 261. 

11. Zatrésia, Cisaina, | Samnio cépit. 

12. Sibigit émne Louchnam | dpsidésqu(e) abdéucsit. For 
sibigit cf. Fitzhugh, op. cit., p. 13. 

13. mors perfécit tu(a) ut éssent | émnia bréuia. 

14. hénos fdma uirtisque | gléri(a) atgu(e) ingénium. 

15. guibus set in linga licuiset | tibe utiér uita. 

16. facile fdcteis superdses | glériam maidrum. 

17. gua re libens t(e) in grémiu | Scipid récipit. 

18. Zérra, Publi, prognatum | Piublio Cornéli. 

19. magna sapiéntia | multasque uirtites. 

20. aetdti gquom parua | pésidet héc saxsim. 

21. gudiei uita defécit,|ndén honds hondre. For honds cf. 
Lindsay, A. J. P. XIV, p. 158. 

22. ts hic situs qui ninguam | uictus est uirtitet. 

23. dnnos natus uiginti | is l<oc>eis manddtus. 

24. né guairdtis hondre | quet minus sit manddtus. Cf. Rad- 
ford, ib., p. 263. 


INSCRIPTION OF THE VERTULEII. 


. gudd ré sua difeidens | dsperé adfiéicta. 

. pdrens timens heic uduit, | udto hdc solito. 

. décuma facta, péloucta, | letbereis lubéntes. 

. dinu danunt Hércolet | méxsume méretod. 
29. sémol te drant se udti | crébro condémnes. 


INSCRIPTION OF MUMMIUS. 
30. diuctu adspicio | impéridgu(e) eius. 
31. Achéia cépta, | Corinto deléto. 
32. Rémam rédieit triimphans | 6b hasque rés bene géstas. 
33. gudd in béllo uduerat | hénc aedem ét signu. 
34. hérculis urctéris | imperétor dédicat. 


C. I. L. I 1006. 


35. Adc est féctum monuméntum | Mdarco Caicilio. 
36. hdspes, grat(um) est gu(om) apiud meas | réstitistet séedes. 
37. rém geras et valeas | dérmids sine gura. 
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INSCRIPTION OF THE COLLEGIUM COQUORUM. 


38. gonlégium qudd est aciptum | aétati agédai. 

39. opipar(um) ad ueitam quolindam | féstésque dies. 

40. guei sonreis laitieis | opidgue Volgaéni. Jlautieis, so Leo. 
41. gondécorant saipisume | cOmuiuia loidésque. 

42. Ougquet hic dedérunt | impératéribus simmeis. 

43. utet sése lubéntes | béneiduent optdntis. 


INSCRIPTION OF ATILIUS CALATINUS. 


44. uno cOmplirimae | conséntiont géntes. 

45. pépuli primérium | fitise uirum. 

46. fundit, figat, prostérnit | méxumas legidnes. 
47. magnum nimerum triimphat | héstibus déuictis. 
48. duello magno diriméndo | régibus snbigéndis. 


49. Uirum mihi Caména | insece uérsitum. 
50. mea piera, quid uérbi | 2x tu(o) dre sipra fugit. 


51. négue tam t2 oblitus sum | Laértie ndster. 

52. argénteo poliubro | aureo échitro. 

53- quae mihi narrdto | émnia disértim. 

54. malrem <préct> procitum | plirimi uénérunt. 

55- gudndo dies aduéniet | quem profata mért(a) est. 

56. <aut>in Pylum deuénies | aut ibt Omméntans. 

57. tuncque rémos tissit | réligdre stippis. 

58. 2bidémgue uir simmus | Aadprimus Patréclus. 

59. partim érrant, nequinont | Grdeciam redire. 

60. apud nimpham Atléntis | filiam Calypsinem. 

61. igitur dém(um) Ulixi | cér frixit prae paudre, or as Lind- 
say would transpose | cér prae paudre frixit. 

62. Célsosgu(e) dcris Gruague | pitria et mare mégnum. For 
célsosqu(e) cf. Lindsay, A. J. P. XIV, p. 161. 

63. dtrum génu(a) ampléctens | uirginim dréret. 

64. £62 manens sedéto | dénickm uidébis. 

65. m2 carpénto uehénte | méam domum uenisse. 

66. simul ac décrumas de dre | noégeo détérsit. 

67. némque nillum peius | macerat hitménum. 

68. guémde saéuom, | uts et cdi sunt mégnae. 

69. tipper confringent<im> importinae iundae. 
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proposes to read <eum> confringent. I suggest <im> 
which could easily have fallen out by dittography.’ 
Mercirius cimgu(e) ftlius Laténas. Cf. Radford, 
c., p. 152. 

. néxerant milta tnter se | néxu nddérum. 

. nam diuina monétas | filia mé décuit. 

. tipper facit hémines | ut prius faérunt. 

. Lipper citi ad aédes | uénimas Circae. 

. carnis artem | guéd libant anclabdtur. 

. Sancta pier, Satirni | filia régina. 


NAEUIUS. 


. 2orum séctam sequéntur | milti mértéles. 

. 2bi féras cum atro | illic @xtbant. 

. multi alit e Tréia | strénur uiri. 

. tamque eius méntem fortina | fécerat quiétem. 

. tnerant stgn(a) expréssa | guémodo Titéani. 

. bicérpores gigdntes | magnigu(e) Atlantes. 

. Rincus atque Porpireus | fili2 térras. 

. Marcus Valérius cénsul | paértim exérciti. 

. Stluicélae hémines | béllique inértes. 

. bléndé et décte percéntat | Aéneam quod pacto. 

. prim(a) incédit Céreris | Prosérpina pier. 

. déinde péllens sagittis | tnclutus arquttenens. 

. sdnctus Délphis progndtus | Pythirs Apdllo. 

. tsque sis(um) ad céelum | sistulit suas rés. 

. postquam duem aspéxit | in templo Anchsa. 

. Sdcr(a) in ménsa Pendatium | érdine ponintur. 

. immolébat aiream | uictimam pilcram. 

. trénsit Mttitam Romanus | tnsulim intégram. 

. utrum pastor aduéneit | aispicat adspicium. 

. cénsent 20 uentirum | dbuikm Péenum. 

. supérbiter contémtim | cénterit légidnes. 

. séptimum décimum annum | tilico sédéntes. sedentes, L. 
Miiller; sedent, Lindsay. 

. Siciliénsis pactscit | dbsides ut réddant. 

. Gi uénit in méntem | héminum fortinas. 

. res diutnas edicit | praedtcit castus. 

. sénex, frétus pietati, | adlociutus simmi. 


11 find that the same emendation is proposed by Lindsay, A. J. P. XIV, 
p. 322. 
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103. régis fratrem Neptinum—régnatorem maérum. 
104. simme déum regnator | quianam génutsti. 

105. séseque 2i pertre | mduolint ibidem. 

106. guam cum stipro redire | ad suos populares. 
107. stn tllos déserant | fortissimos uiros. 

108. mégnum stiprum pépulo | fteri per géntes. 
109. néctu Tréiad extbant | capitibas opértis. 

110. fiéntes dmbae abeintes | lacrimis cum miiltis. 
111. férunt pilcras cretérras | aureds leptstas. 

112. madgnae métus tumiltus | péctora possidet. 

113. néuem Ifuis concérdes | f tliad sordres. 

114. pdtrem sium suprémum | dptimum appéllat. 
115. scépas atque uerbénas | shgmina skmpsérunt. 
116. stmul Glius aliinde | rumitant intér se. 

117. milli(a) Gli(a) in tsdem | Inserinintur. 

118. ddbunt Mélum metélli | Naeuiod poétae. 

119. 2mmortéles mortéles | st foret fas flére. 

120. flérent dtuae Caménae | Néeuidm poétam. 

121. itague péstqgu(am) est Orci | tréditus thénséuro. 
122. dbliti sunt Rémai | Wquter latina lingua. 


Besides the Saturnians of the inscriptions, and of Livius and 
Naeuius we have: (1) the charms given by Varro de ve rustica, 
I, 2, 27 (quoted by Leo, op. cit., p. 62) which may be accented 
as Saturnians thus: 


égo (ni mémini | medére méts pédibus 
térra péstem tenéto | Sélus hic manéto, 
in meis pedibus. 

(2) the lines recorded by Paulus, Leo, ib., p. 63: 
hibérno piluere uérno | lito gréndia faérra. 


Camille Meies. 


It seems very doubtful whether zz meis pedibus and Camille 
metes can be parts of a Saturnian verse any more than the 
repeated /riumphus of the Song of the Arval Brethren. Such 
tags may have served the purpose of rounding off a rhythmical 
movement just like the Adonic of the Lesser Sapphic stanza, or 
the Paroemiac at the close of a system of anapaestic dimeters. 

(3) the Song of the Arval Brethren: 


1. énos, ldses, tuudte, | énos, lases, tuudte. 
2. néue lue rake, marmor, | stns incurrer(e) in pledres. 
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3. sdtur fu, fere mars | limen sali sté berber. 

4. semiuntis altérnet | A@duocépit ciunctos. 

5. énos, madrmor, tuudto, | énos, marmor, iuudto. Cf. Fitz- 
hugh, Prolegomena, pp. 9, 10. 


Various solemn formulae given by Livy may also be treated as 
Saturnian ; e. g., the Clarigatio, Liv. 1. 32., cf. Fitzhugh, ib., 
. 10, 
audi hipiter, audite | finis populi Albani 
and the del/i denuntiatio, Liv. ib.: 
quod pépulus Albdnus | héminesque Albani, 


and doubtless many others. For the purpose of arriving at the 
earliest form of the Saturnian—and that rather than the estab- 
lishment of the rules which governed it in the hands of Livius or 
Naevius is the aim of this paper—these isolated specimens of the 
metre have a certain advantage over the remains of literary 
Saturnians. They are much older, in the first place, for though 
our actual authorities for them may be late, yet such carmina as 
that of the Arval Brethren are precisely those which would be most 
carefully preserved in their original form. The fact that S/ecores, 
for example, in the carm. Arval. must be comparatively late, does 
not, of course, in the least invalidate the force of this argument. 
And, in the second place, the verses of Livius and Naevius must 
be supposed to represent, to some extent, the result of literary 
development to which the Song of the Arval Brethren and sucha 
formula as the del/i denuntiatio would not be exposed. That 
being so, we can scarcely be far wrong if we take the Song of the 
Arval Brethren for our starting point. 

The text of this invocation as handed down by tradition has 
each line thrice repeated, the half-verses enos, ases, tuuate and 
enos, marmor, tuuate, with the rest. It is somewhat unlikely that 
these two half-verses should have been thrice repeated as they 
stand. For a threefold enos, marmor, iuuate there would have 
been some excuse if it had closed the invocation, but it is followed 
by ¢riumphe five times repeated. I think it, therefore, highly 
probable that the prayer began with a complete saturnian verse, 
and also closed with one—followed by the repeated ¢riumphe 
expressive of confidence in the war-god’s power—thus : 


énos, lases, tuudte | énos, tuuadte, 
énos, mdrmor, tuuate | énos, madrmor, tuudte, 
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with three accents and seven syllables in each half-verse. Thus, 
originally, the two half-verses were identical in respect of both 
number of syllables and accents. Cf. Leo, Der saturnische Vers, 
p. 61. Hence it is almost certain that the counting of syllables 
was an element in early Italic verse, cf. Lindsay, A. J. P. XIV, 
p. 305. In the literary Saturnians, however, that was manifestly 
not the case, for in the second half-verse we have seven, six, or 
five syllables, while the number of accents, as has been shown 
above remains the same. Why the number of syllables in the 
second half-verse was cut down may probably be explained from 
consideration of a similar phenomenon in the dactylic hexameter. 
The object of the regular substitution of a spondee or trochee for 
a dactyl in the sixth foot of the hexameter was, doubtless, to 
round off the verse, cf. Christ, Metrik der Griechen u. Romer, 
p. 110, and the same unconscious dislike of the drepoyv must have 
been the motive in the case of the Saturnian as well. The above 
Saturnians, then, in the second stage of development would be: 


énos, léses, inudte; | énos, lases, tduant, 


and as soon as it had become customary to allow a difference in 
number of syllables between the first and second half-verses, 
further shortening of the second would meet with no obstacle 
save the necessity of having three accents, either primary or 
secondary. Cf. Lindsay, I. c., p. 331. 
From the extant remains of Saturnian verses it does not 
- appear that alliteration can have been anything more than an 
ornament, as Lindsay says. It occurs, apparently with more 
regularity in the Oscan Saturnians as reconstructed by Biicheler, 
. Rheinisches Museum XXX, p. 442, XXXIII, pp. 274, 276, and 
its more systematic use in early Teutonic and Celtic verse 
suggests a connection in metrical development between these 
peoples. Cf. F. Allen, KZ, pp. 556ff. For the present I shall 
confine myself to insisting once more on the possibility that the 
Saturnian and the metre of Fiacc’s hymn have had a common 
origin. As Kauffmann says, op. cit., p. 8, there is no proof, and 
probably, we may add, little possibility of proof, that the Indo- 
germans had a common primitive metre. It is more likely that 
the invention of metre came at a comparatively late period. But 
that the Italic and the Celtic branches should have had a common 
metre is not only possible but probable. For long after the 
Italic and Celtic languages had ceased to form a unity, the two 
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peoples themselves, dwelling between the Danube, Rhine and 
Po, must have been in sufficiently close communication with each 
other to allow a certain community of civilization. There can be, 
therefore, nothing @ priord unreasonable in supposing a Celtic 
and an Italic metre to be identical in origin. 

A detailed examination of the metre of Fiacc’s hymn would be 
out of place here; and I shall, on that account, simply state 
what it has in common with the Saturnian, giving, first of all, a 
few actual examples of the metre. 


1. Génair Pétraic in-Némthur | isséd adféd hi-scélaib. 
42. pridchaiss trifichte bliadan | croich Crist do thiiathaib Féne. 


Stokes prints this verse with four accents on the second half- 
verse, but croich Crist (crucem Christi) would come under one 
accent; so Zimmer, Kelt. Studien II, p. 165. 


48. dofaid fadés co- Victor | bahé aridrdlastar. 
68. Pétraic cendirde niabair | bamér domaith roménair. 


Thurneysen, Revue Celtique VI, p. 331, expresses the opinion 
that this metre depends entirely on rhyme and the number of 
syllables. As against this Zimmer, Kelt. Stud. II, p. 159 argues 
that as the stress accent in Irish must have been much stronger 
than anything we are accustomed to in the Teutonic languages 
Irish metre cannot have been anything but accentual. This 
seems a more reasonable theory than Thurneysen’s, and one can 
only wish that in the practical application of his theory Zimmer 
had been more successful. His verse-scheme is 


am & & & | —+—+— +e, 


but this is to a certain extent vitiated by his theory of the 
accentuation of the simple verb which Thurneysen and Stokes, 
ll. cc., have conclusively shown to be false. Stokes’ own accentu- 
ation, Revue Celtique VI, p. 295 ff., is, apart from a few cases 
where he has given two accents to a genitive and its governing 
noun, much preferable and shows that in either half-verse the 
movement could be iambic or trochaic indifferently.’ This verse, 
then, consisted of two half-verses consisting each of seven sylla- 
bles—elision was probably allowed, Stokes, |. c., p. 303—and 
either iambic or trochaic in movement. The strophic arrange- 


1 For convenience terms properly applicable to quantitative metre are here 
applied to accentual, an accented syllable counting as a long syllable. 
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ment is a direct consequence of the introduction of rhyme, Kauff- 
mann, op. cit., p. 30, and this like alliteration must be regarded 
as a secondary development, cf. Zimmer, op. cit., p. 160. There 
is just one detail in which the similarity of this metre with the 
Saturnian is not complete. Both Thurneysen and Lindsay main- 
tain that in the Saturnian the first syllable always bears the 
accent. In the vast majority of the extant verses the first 
syllable, undoubtedly, is accented; it is more doubtful whether 
from this we can deduce that the first syllable has a preferential 
claim on a secondary accent when such is required. In 1. 7 sufp., 


for example, 
Cornelius Lucius | Scipio Barbatus, 


it seems just possible that we should accent Corndlizs and not 
Cdrnélius, so in 1. 39, opipar(um) not dpipar(um), and in 1. 58, 
tbidémque utr simmus instead of 2bidémque uir simmus. But 
even if it be allowed that in the Saturnian the first syllable does 
always bear an accent, this in itself need not prevent us from allow- 
ing the original identity of the two metres. In Latin, where words 
of more than three syllables are concerned we may see in the 
secondary accent on the first syllable; e. g., in Cdrndélius, a 
reflex of the prehistoric Latin accent. In the Irish metre, on the 
other hand, the enormous extent to which the composite verb 
for example took the place of the simple verb, together with the 
tendency to put the verb first in the sentence made it often 
difficult or impossible to begin the verse with an accented 
syllable. 

The main points, proof of which has been attempted in this 
article, are the following: 

1. That the fact of a metre being, at a late stage in its history, 
based on rhyme and alliteration should not be taken to imply 
that rhyme and alliteration were the original guiding principles 
of such a metre. 

2. That the Saturnian has an equal number of accents, i. e., 
three, in each half-verse. 

3. That the Saturnian verse originated in the combination of two 
short verses, each of seven syllables, and each bearing three 
accents. 

4. That we are justified in considering as probable the original 
identity of the Saturnian with the verse of Fiacc’s hymn which 
consists of two parts, each of seven syllables, and each bearing 


three accents. 
J. FRASER. 
Kinc’s ABERDEEN, 
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La Poésie Latine (de Livius Andronicus 4 Rutilius Namatianus) 
par FREDERIC PLEssIs, Professeur-Adjoint a la Faculté des 
Lettres de l’Université de Paris. Paris, Klincksieck, 1909. 
Pp. XLV +710, 12 francs. 


This volume, like those previously published in the same ex- 
cellent series, has a practical purpose. The Roman poets from 
Livius Andronicus to Rutilius Namatianus, a period of over six 
hundred years, are taken up in regular order and the arrange- 
ment and development of topics is precise and systematic. The 
treatment is simple and clear and considering the magnitude of 
the subject, remarkably concise. Finally, its evident value as a 
handbook is enhanced by a good index and the notes, though 
brief and not especially numerous are quite sufficient for the 
purpose. 

It is not, however, an exhaustive book of reference like the 
great histories of Roman literature by Schanz or Teuffel- 
Schwabe. There is no attempt to cite all the authorities or to 
weigh and discuss all the literature of the subject. On the con- 
trary, the author may even choose to ignore certain theories and 
investigations just now in evidence or else, as for example, in his 
chapter on Vergil, to betray his cognisance of their existence 
only by an unusually careful exposition of the contrary opinion. 

But a history of Roman poetry by Frédéric Plessis is likely 
to be quite as thorough as it is readable. Those who already 
know his charming Etude sur Properce will be prepared to find 
his scholarship extensive and accurate, his judgement sane, his 
criticism sympathetic and penetrating, his own mastery of the art 
of expression in harmony with the importance and variety of his 
subject. The combination is one which represents French criti- 
cism at its best and when we find it—which is by no means often 
—there is no critic of Roman poetry like a French critic. The 
close intellectual and aesthetic affinity along certain lines between 
Rome the mother and France the daughter is an inalienable 
portion of his heritage and it gives him a coign of vantage, the 
importance of which is not always appraised at its true value. 
It leads him, just because he is a Frenchman, to appreciate the 
distinctively Roman point of view more readily and, even un- 
consciously, to set it before us more clearly than is apt to be the 
case with critics whose interpretation of the Latin spirit is a 
matter of acquisition, not of inheritance. 

For that very reason, his attitude even when we are not in 
sympathy with it, is none the less instructive aad stimulating. 
To select a single example from the number that might be cited, 
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we find that Plessis seems to look with a certain suspicion of dis- 
favor (p. II) upon the Hellenic conservation of dialects in the 
different departments of poetry and prose. Now speaking as a 
Latinist—but not as a Latin—I should certainly urge in reply 
that the prolonged opportunity for cantonal development and 
the characteristic persistence of it among the Greeks, the centrif- 
ugal force, so to speak, of Hellenic life, in itself, produced and 
preserved that amazing variety of artistic forms which was des- 
tined to be so beneficial not only to Rome herself but partly 
through Rome to the entire western civilisation of today. But 
could anything be more French and at the same time more 
Roman than the inborn passion for unity, uniformity, and order 
from which his objection is no doubt, so largely derived? In con- 
sequence of it I see more clearly than perhaps I might otherwise 
have done just why the Roman Empire of the West so soon be- 
came and so long persisted an empire of one law, one language, 
and one literature, I gain a more adequate idea of what Italy of 
the Middle Ages must have passed through in the way of vio- 
lence, bloodshed, and confusion worse confounded before she 
became the bundle of dialects, local interests and petty princi- 
palities that passed under the sway of Victor Emanuel, I am im- 
pressed more deeply with the persistent survival of that old 
Roman spirit which has enabled her in less than fifty years to 
take her place again among the foremost nations of Europe. 

One of the most common faults of even our best and otherwise 
most stimulating historians of Roman literature, has been that 
after making every effort to give a thoughtful and detailed judge- 
ment of Vergil, Horace and their fellow immortals, they have 
more than once yielded without a struggle to the labour-saving 
device of passing sentence upon poets having no particular stand- 
ing at the bar of criticism with some conveniently indefinite 
phrase of general condemnation, or, worse yet, with an epigram. 
To hang a poet with an epigram is equivalent to lynching him. 
Furthermore, the epigram then reverts to its original function 
and like many other epitaphs presently becomes for the world at 
large the sole record of the departed. Scaliger’s ‘Silius Italicus 
et tous ces garcons-la’ is a vivid phrase and therefore, only too 
well adapted to take the place of articulate criticism. But it does 
not explain why Silius was evidently held inso high esteem by 
his contemporaries, it never led us to the discovery that among 
‘ces garcons-la’ was one that in his Argonautica has given us 
the most interesting and sympathetic portrayal of a feminine 
character in Roman literature. 

The reader will find practically no traces of this method in 
Plessis. He is not afraid of a telling phrase whenever it illumi- 
nates the subject under discussion but one of the striking features 
of his book is the thoroughness and at the same time the sym- 
metry of his treatment. No one is neglected. On the other 
hand, the proper perspective of values is carefully maintained. 
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He holds no special brief for the real or supposed victims of 
critical neglect. 

Plessis takes unusual pains to recover an adequate conception 
of the genius and the personality of those authors whose works 
are known to us only in fragments or by hearsay. Sometimes 
merely a shrewd comment on human nature suggested by the 
evidence under discussion carries us with him straight to the 
heart of the matter. A case in point occurs in his chapter on 
Pacuvius. Gellius tells us in a well-known anecdote that Accius, 
after writing his Atreus, paid a visit to Pacuvius, then living in 
retirement at Tarentum, and submitted the play for criticism. 
After hearing it read the judgement of Pacuvius was,—Sonora 
quidem esse et grandia, sed videri tamen ea sibi duriora paulum 
et asperiora. “Now, if we pause to consider,” comments 
Plessis, ‘‘that as a rule, the qualities we most admire in the 
works of others are those which we ourselves possess and that 
we have far less appreciation of those which we do not ourselves 
possess, we have good reason to believe that the poetry of Pacu- 
vius was elevated and eloquent <sonora et grandia—the quali- 
ties he possessed and admired> but that it lacked somewhat in 
vigour and energy <duriora et asperiora—pejoratives of the quali- 
ties he did not possess and did not admire>.” This shrewd 
interpretation of the old gentleman’s polite reply to the vulgar 
little parvenu who had asked his opinion is amply borne out by 
all the surviving evidence at our command. 

In line with the preceding is the care and attention with which 
Plessis usually discusses and explains the criticisms passed by 
the Romans themselves upon their great poets. He is amply 
justified in doing so by the fact that all of them are brief, many 
are misapplied or misunderstood, some, owing to time, change, 
literary losses and other causes, are far from clear. 

Owing to the complete loss of Menander for example, Caesar’s 
famous criticism of Terence was anything but lucid. After all, 
what did he mean by his ‘Dimidiate Menander’? The recent dis- 
coveries—which strange to say, Plessis does not seem to mention 
or to take into account—give a new aspect to the matter, and 
Mazon’s illuminating discussion (Extraits d’Aristophane et de 
Ménandre, Paris, 1908, p. 276) of Menander’s genius lead us to 
a clearer comprehension of what Caesar probably had in mind. 
One wishes that Plessis of all men had chosen to discuss this 
point at some length. 

Again, some dark place is lighted up as never before by a rare 
touch of human sympathy. Discussing, for example, the lost 
elegies of Calvus to the memory of his Quintilia Plessis says, 
“Son amour pour Calvus chétif et petit au point d’en étre 
presque ridicule, sans cesse appliqué au travail et qui, avec le 
coeur ardent et l’esprit opiniatre, ne devait avoir aucun des dons 
extérieurs qui plaisent 4 des yeux vulgaires, cet amour suffit pour 
nous faire entrevoir son caractére; sérieuse, instruite, fidéle et 
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tendre, toujours présente au foyer domestique, avide de se 
dévouer, se prenant aux grands sentiments et aux grandes pen- 
sées, telle devait étre cette Quintilie, morte bien jeune encore, 
touchante figure sur laquelle demeure assez d’ombre pour la ren- 
dre tout a fait poétique et dont les traits peuvent cependant se 
détacher du passé avec quelque netteté.” 

But considering the purpose and general character of Plessis’ 
book the most interesting portion of it (pp. 1-16) is his compari- 
son of Greece and Rome in the field of literary art. Few ques- 
tions of the sort have been so frequently discussed, few have been 
so frequently misunderstood. Yet why should we miss the 
meaning of such a famous contribution to this subject as, 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, 

Cedo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore voltus, 
Orabunt causas melius, caelique meatus 
Describent radio et surgentia sidera dicent: 

‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
Haec tibi erunt artes, pacique imponere morem 
Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos, 


the inspired vision of a great Roman poet which sets before us 
once and for all the place and the mission of his country in the 
history of mankind. It is clear enough here that in the realm of 
the aesthetic Vergil awards the primacy to Greece, in the realm 
of the practical,to Rome. What competent critic could deny 
the essential truth of this view? Vergil does not say, however, 
that Rome lacked the gift of poetry and that her literature at its 
best is merely an excellent imitation. He was himself a striking 
proof to the contrary. Much less does he say that the Greeks 
had no vocation at all for the practical side of life. He knew 
better. Since then, however, the constant intrusion of these two 
assumptions upon the discussion has really transformed the Ver- 
gilian formula into something very like this, ‘The Romans could 
rule, therefore, they could not write; the Greeks could write, 
therefore, they could not rule’. A statement all the more eagerly 
adopted because it confirms the popular impression that no man 
of affairs can enjoy a good book and that no man of letters can 
keep his accounts straight. 

“ The truth is”, says Plessis—and his discussion will be read 
with especial interest by those already acquainted with Leo’s 
brilliant essay on The Originality of Roman Literature,—“ that 
the Romans had a great literature for the very reason that they 
were a great people”. One may reply that a great literature has 
always been the work of a great people. It is true, nevertheless, 
that the genius which formed the Roman Republic of Laws and 
the genius which formed the Roman Republic of Letters were 
more nearly akin than has usually been the case in other great 
nations. 

The Roman talent for poetry was late to develop but this does 
not prove that it was any the less genuine. It is true, too, that 
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the Roman poets complain occasionally that the general public 
does not appreciate literary art. But after all, this tells us nothing 
definite. Appreciation of art is comparative, and when, pray, did 
the general public ever reach the standard of appreciation set for 
it by the irritabile genus? The truth is that as compared with 
the world of today the Roman public was unusually sensitive to 
the charm of real literary art. This is pointed out by Plessis 
himself and Abbott has discussed the same question at length in 
one of his charming essays just published. Indeed, to this day, 
a public reading of Dante in one of the Italian cities is likely to 
command a larger and more appreciative audience than can be 
assembled for a similar purpose in any other part of the world. 

So far as the originality of Roman poetry is concerned it is 
well to agree upon what we mean by originality. In literary art 
form and content go hand in hand. From either point of view 
Roman poetry is distinctly national as well as undeniably great. 
It is no paradox to say that Vergil is never less Homeric than 
when he follows him most closely. So the Roman hexameter, 
for example, is essentially different from the verse from which it 
was derived. 

Readers of Plessis’ own discussion might, perhaps, get the im- 
pression that he occasionally betrays a slight tendency to exalt 
Rome at the expense of Greece. If this were actually the case 
he might well reply that as a lover of Rome he had certainly had 
provocation enough. The great Roman poets, however, need 
no such support as this and in these days of acute specialisation 
any family jar calculated to destroy the ideal rule of doctus ser- 
mones utriusque linguae would be a mortal blow to any Classical 
scholarship really worthy of the name. Neither Greek nor Latin 
can afford to stand alone. 

In conclusion it should be observed that one of the most 
notable features of this book as a whole is the constant emphasis 
upon the intellectual, moral, and aesthetic valuation of the poets 
and poetry of Rome. After all, this is the heart of the matter. 
However valuable the great Roman poets may be for other 
purposes we must not lose sight of their universal art, their 
essential humanity, their spiritual message to our modern world. 
This is the real issue, and judged by this standard their title to 
immortality is indefeasible. 

KirBy FLOWER SMITH. 


Society and Politics in Ancient Rome; essays and sketches by 
FRANK Frost ABBoTT. New York; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1909. 267 pages. 


During the past dozen years we have learned to expect of Pro- 
fessor Abbott accuracy of scholarship, breadth of view, and per- 
fect lucidity of presentation, and when we read the book now 
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before us we are not disappointed. The essays included in the 
volume have been written at intervals during the last ten or fifteen 
years and in all but two cases have been published previously in 
the Transactions of the American Philological Association, the 
Classical Journal, Classical Philology, Modern Philology, and 
other periodicals of a more general character. The author’s aim 
cannot be better expressed than in his own prefatory words: 
“‘ The social, political, and literary questions which are discussed 
in them—the participation of women in public life, municipal 
politics, the tendencies of parliamentary government, realism in 
fiction, the influence of the theatre, and like matters—were not 
peculiar to Roman civilization, but they are of all time, and con- 
front all civilized peoples. We are grappling with them to-day, 
and to see what form they took at another time and what solu- 
tions of them or attempts at solving them another highly civilized 
people made may not be without profit or interest to us. The 
common inheritance of difficult problems which we thus share 
with the Romans has led the writer to compare ancient and 
modern conditions in some detail, or to contrast them, as the case 
may be. In fact, most of the papers are in some measure com- 
=" studies of certain phases of life at Rome and in our own 
ay.’ 

“ a book of this sort the apparatus of the scholar was not to 
be expected and is present only to a slight extent. Indeed, the 
specialist might sometimes wish for fuller indication of the 
sources, but he must remember that these papers were not 
written for him alone. And while he will not find here very 
much that is so new as to be startling, he will find a clear, 
straightforward, and thoughtful discussion of subjects which are 
of perennial interest, leading up to conclusions with which he will 
not often feel obliged to disagree. 

Of the two articles now published for the first time one deals 
with “‘Women in the Trades and Professions.” In this the 
author points out that the tendency toward social equality be- 
tween the sexes which first made woman a factor in political life, 
gradually brought her into some of the vocations which had pre- 
viously been reserved for men. Finding his evidence chiefly in 
the inscriptions he discusses the extent to which women were 
engaged in medical, legal, and religious practice and then con- 
siders the achievements of women in the field of literature. Here 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, Sulpicia, Agrippina the 
Younger, and the author of the Peregrinatio Silviae (?) come in 
for special attention. On the stage, however, and in commercial 
life the women are usually of Greek extraction and belong to the 
lower classes. The striking exception to this rule is in connection 
with the business of making brick to which some of the most 
prominent ladies of the Empire devoted their energies. 

The other paper not previously published is entitled “ Litera- 
ture and the Common People of Rome.” Here the author’s 
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purpose is to find out how far the common people of Rome knew 
and appreciated literature. Under the Republic an excellent test 
is furnished by the drama, which, though written for the masses, 
attains a higher standard than the average modern play. Under 
the Empire literary education became more general so that prac- 
tically every boy learned his Vergil and his Horace at school, 
and numerous public libraries were founded. Common people 
who could appreciate the wall paintings with all their abundance 
of mythological detail or in idle moments could scratch lines or 
phrases from the poets on house walls at Pompeii were not quite 
devoid of literary knowledge and appreciation. Metrical epi- 
taphs, too, most of which are the work of common people, show 
not only familiarity with the classical poets but in many cases 
some creative power of their own. “ Had I a facile pen,” writes 
Professor Abbott (p. 185), ‘I should try to render a few of them 
into English verse, but I shall have to content myself with turning 
three or four of them into plain prose”. One of those selected for 
translation into “ plain prose” is the famous epitaph of Claudia, 
a typical Roman matron of the early days, which appears twice 
in the volume (pp. 42 and 185). The only rendering of this 
charming poem into English verse with which I am familiar is 
one made several years ago by my friend and colleague, Professor 
Kirby Flower Smith, who perhaps has the facile pen which Pro- 
fessor Abbott too modestly disclaims. The metrical form seems 
to preserve the antique homely flavor of the original so much 
better than plain prose that I cannot refrain from reproducing it 


here. 
Stay, stranger, stay, and read what I have said— 
Tis but a word—of her that lieth dead 
Within this tomb,—alas, unsightly site 
Of a most sightly lady, Claudia hight 
By parents dear. In wedlock she was joined 
And loved her lord with all her heart and mind. 
Two boys she bore. Of these she left one brother 
Above the ground, beneath it laid the other. 
Her sprightly converse never failed to please, 
Her every movement told of grace and ease, 
She span and kept her house. Stranger, pass on; 
I’ve said what I would say of her that’s gone. 


Four of the twelve essays deal with political subjects and in 
these we see the author at his best. “Municipal Politics in 
Pompeii” is mainly a study of the painted notices on the house 
walls and of their bearing on elections and in general on questions 
of city government. ‘ The Story of Two Oligarchies” is a com- 
parison of the ancient Roman Senate with the Senate of the 
United States, a comparison which brings out many striking 
points of similarity in their constitution and history. But the 


_' This translation of sepulcrum hau pulcrum pulcrai feminae is of course 
directly suggested by Lane’s ‘Site not sightly of a sightly dame”: Latin 
Grammar, 1898, § 1450. K. F.S. 
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writer is not so rash as to predict for the American body the final 
loss of prestige which resulted from the class prejudice and in- 
efficiency of the Roman Senate. He wisely contents himself 
with pointing out that up to the present time similar conditions 
prevail and that “ eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” The 
third of these essays, ‘‘Women and Public Affairs under the 
Roman Republic,” is one of the most interesting of all, dealing 
with the influence of women in politics either directly or through 
their husbands, brothers, or other relatives. After referring to the 
women of early tradition and legend, the author gives a dramatic 
presentation of the concerted action of the large body of women 
which brought about the repeal of the Oppian Law in 195 B. c. 
and mentions the vigorous protest of the women in the face of 
the financial demands of the Second Triumvirate. He then 
analyses in detail the political influence of Cornelia, mother of the 
Gracchi; Clodia, whom he holds responsible for Cicero’s banish- 
ment; Julia, Caesar’s daughter; Octavia, the unfortunate wife of 
M. Antonius; Scribonia, wife of Octavianus; Servilia, mother of 
Brutus, the conspirator; and Fulvia, wife successively of Clodius, 
Curio, and Antonius. If it is not ungracious to criticize so de- 
lightful a chapter as this, we may point out that the author is 
scarcely justified, especially in the light of recent topographical 
studies, in calling the Rome of Servius Tullius, or indeed the 
Rome of any subsequent period, “the city on the Palatine” 
(p. 43). We may also express the feeling that he goes somewhat 
beyond the warrant of his evidence at times and exaggerates the 
importance of the feminine influence. If we are to accept at full 
value all his deductions, we are bound to believe that men like 
Clodius and M. Antonius were little more than pawns upon the 
political chessboard moved hither and thither by the strong hand 
of a female player. It is perhaps putting the case too strongly, 
notwithstanding the statements of Cicero, Plutarch, and Cassius 
Dio, to say that Fulvia “made herself mistress of Rome and 
ruled Italy with a capricious tyranny which surpassed even that 
of the triumvirs” (p. 72) and “at her instance, Antony took pos- 
session of Caesar’s papers, forged documents to suit his own pur- 
pose,...stirred the populace to indignation at Caesar’s murder, 
and began the hasty recruiting of troops” (p. 74). Then, too, 
Professor Abbott has not exhausted the available evidence on 
this point. He might with good effect have cited the case of 
Praecia, who was the virtual ruler of the state through her tool, 
Cethegus. At least this is the statement of Plutarch (Lucull. 6): 
mavraraowy eis éxeivny mepinrOev rhs mérews * yap éemparrerd 
rt Snuocia KeOjyou omovdd{ovros ovdé pi) xeAevovons mapa 
Kednyo. Even Lucullus, seeking the command against Mithri- 
dates in 75 B. C., was obliged to win the favor of Praecia 
as a preliminary to gaining the support of Cethegus. The 
other paper which deals with a political question is on 
“The Theatre as a Factor in Roman Politics under the Re- 
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public.” This is in the main an examination of Cicero’s state- 
ment (pro Sest., 106-127) that of the three places where the 
Roman people could make known their judgment on public 
questions, namely, the contzo, the comiiia, and the games, public 
opinion found true expression only at the theatrical performances 
and the gladiatorial contests. With this view of the great orator 
our author after a study of specific recorded cases fully agrees. 
Two literary essays follow, “ Petronius: a Study in Ancient 
Realism” and “A Roman Puritan” (Persius), in which Professor 
Abbott enters with sympathy and discernment into the spirit of 
these two writers so utterly dissimilar. Most serious students of 
Petronius, however, would probably not agree with his charitable 
statement that two good translations into English ot the Cena 
Trimalchionis have lately appeared (p. 115). Petrarch’s Let- 
ters to Cicero” here published in translation are of especial 
interest because they show the effect on the great humanist of 
the first perusal of Cicero’s Letters which he himself had dis- 
covered at Verona in 1345. ‘‘ The Career of a Roman Student” 
is a fascinating biography of Cicero’s son, which gives in par- 
ticular a graphic picture of student life in Athens. The materials 
of course are drawn mainly from the Ciceronian correspondence. 
The two remaining essays deal with subjects which properly 
lie outside the field indicated by the title of the volume. In 
“Some Spurious Inscriptions and Their Authors” the author 
does not profess to give a complete survey of epigraphical forgery 
but merely “to show the development of the art and to illustrate 
the methods of some of its most famous, or infamous, promoters.” 
Most of his space is devoted to Roselli of Grumentum, the 
Spaniard Trigueros, and the Neapolitan Ligorio, and to some of 
the most interesting inventions of anonymous forgers, such as 
the inscription set up by Hannibal to Aemilius Paulus at Cannae, 
the passport given by Caesar to Cicero, and the fragments of the 
Acta Diurna. The paper contains little that is not familiar to 
advanced students of Latin epigraphy but is none the less 
valuable as a brief statement of the most essential features of an 
art which was extensively practised for centuries and which has 
given the editors of the Corpus so much trouble. The last essay 
in the volume is in the field of pure palaeography and treats of 
“The Evolution of the Modern Forms of the Letters of our 
Alphabet.” Its main thesis is that “in the development of writing 
the working of the principles of evolution is shown more fully 
and more simply than in any one of the biological sciences” and 
this thesis is illustrated by the history of A, B, D, G, H, N, Q, 
and R. The parallel is drawn between the facts of biology and 
those of palaeography by showing that from an original single 
species there is a tendency to produce in course of time slightly 
varying types of the same species and that of these varying types 
those fittest to survive w7// survive. The main factors that de- 
termine fitness to survive in the case of graphical forms are 
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legibility, beauty, economy of effort, and economy of space. In 
the course of twenty-five pages these principles are applied to 
the actually attested forms of the letters in question in such a 
way as to show clearly the historical development of form from 
the original capital to the modern printed or cursive form. 

A useful index concludes this interesting and suggestive volume 
of essays which will stand as a mute protest against the too prev- 
alent notion that a successful appeal to the larger audience must 
necessarily be unscholarly and that good scholarship means 


boredom. 
HARRY LANGFORD WILSON. 


TOLMAN, HERBERT CUSHING: Ancient Persian Lexicon and the 
Texts of the Achaemenidan Inscriptions transliterated and 
translated with special Reference to their recent Re-exami- 
nation. XII+134 pp. New York, 1908. $1.25. 


The book under consideration presents, in compact: form, a 
most valuable summary of nearly all accessible data on the Old 
Persian inscriptions, a theme to which Prof. Tolman has devoted 
himself for many years, and in which he must be regarded as the 
leading American authority. The new collation of the text of 
the Behistan inscriptions iz situ by King and Thompson and a 
similar, though more partial, examination by Jackson have placed 
Old Persian studies on a far firmer footing than ever before, 
though a like collation of the remaining texts still remains an 
urgent necessity, and problemsare yet found in unwelcome abund- 
ance. Tolman’s book appears at a happy moment, for the edition 
of King and Thompson, like the final installment of Weissbach 
and Bang’s Altpersische Keilinschriften, is in many respects dis- 
appointing to the Old Persian scholar. The work naturally falls 
into two divisions: text and translation, and lexicon, an order 
which the title unfortunately reverses. The texts are admirably 
transliterated, the only errors noted being y*n*a for ty*n*d (Bh. 
i, 23), and adam3am for adam3a[m] (Dar. NRa, 18). The 
translation is equally careful, though the reviewer cannot assent 
to the following details: d]md/é@ (Bh. i, 7, Bh. a, 11) means 
“valiant” rather than “of ancient lineage” (cf. Bartholomae, 
Altiran. Wb., 1165f.); Aauv adakaty naty [a|vada [dha] (Bh. 
ii, 24) (for the supplement cf. Tolman, p. 69) means “he then 
[was] not there” rather than “did not there [withstand]”; 
avabasam hamaranam kartam (Bh. ii, 36f. and often) would 
more literally be translated “then their battle [was] made” than 
“then the battle [was] fought by them”; /réha"jam (Bh. ii, 78) 
is “hanged”, not “haled” (cf. Bartholomae, 1743); viédpatiy 
(Bh. iii, 26) is rather “at home” (cf. Tolman, p. 125) than “‘in the 
palace”; dasa (Bh. iii, 32) is “behind”, not “with”; hamahyayé 
éarda (Bh. iv, 4f. and often) is “in like fashion”, not “in the 
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same year”, despite the arguments on p. 96 (cf. Turfan >xpixn, 
“similar”, Bartholomae, Zum Altiran. Wb., 233, Salemann, Man- 
ichaische Studien, i, 81); Asagartiya (Bh. iv, 20f.) is ‘‘Sagartian”, 
not “in Sagartia” (cf. Tolman, p. 71); avaéad di[$ akunavam] 
(Bh. iv, 36, v, 17, 33) means “so I made them” rather than “so | 
did untothem”’; tya mana kartam varnavatam buvam (Bh. iv, 42f., 
cf. 53 f.) should be rendered “let what was done by me convince 
thee” rather than “let it convince thee [as to] what [was] done 
by me”; [pasdéva ya]édé (Bh. v. 3) is “after that”, not “when”; 
aniyam (Bh. v, 26; so also i, 86f.) seems to mean “‘one man... 
another man” rather than “one part.” The reviewer is also 
unable to accept the reading u¢caima (Bh. i, 75, 89), which is 
certainly, as Jackson holds (see Tolman, pp. 14, 16, 75), the word- 
divider p/us ¢aima; and in Bh. iv, 46 apjimazy is to be read, 
with Bartholomae, Altiran. Wb., 83, uéa@mazy, “by the grace of 
Ahura Mazda and myself” (cf. vaind Auramazdaha manadé, 
“by the grace of Ahura Mazda and me”, in Dar. Pers. e, 9 f.). 

In his preface Prof. Tolman fails to make clear that the Kolde- 
way fragment (ed. Weissbach, Babylonische Miscellen, pl. ix, pp. 
24 ff.) parallels the Babylonian rather than the Old Persian or 
New Susian text, and in his notes the giving of the meanings of 
the Turfan words would have aided the beginner, e. g., 
“awakens” for vigaranéd (p. 5, note 3), “deceit” for drézaniy 
(p. 25, note 1), “of gods the most godly” for dagan bagiystom 
(p. 37, note 1) and “‘contentment” for hanisandéft (p. 95). In 
p. 3, note 2, an allusion might have been made to the Persian ré@ 
as an accusatival sign and to the Slavic vad, as in Old Church 
Slavic togo radi, “therefore” (cf. Vondrak, Verg]. slav. Gramm., 
ii, 387). In p. 9, note 1, the Avesta series (e. g., Yasht x, 18) 
nmanopaiti, vispaiti, zantupaiti, danhupaiti is more important 
than their later Turfan equivalents; and the same remark applies 
to the Avesta ava-haraz, “renounce”, (Skr. ava-sarj) as com- 
pared with the Turfan hérz (p. 70), while the Pali and Prakrt 
tdha, ‘“‘here”, should have been mentioned along with Avesta 
ida, Skt. tha under Old Persian ida (p. 73). The Skt. path? isa 
closer analogue to the Old Persian faéz, “way, path”, than is 
panthan (p. 108); but the Middle Persian (Turfan) ‘y cannot be 
derived from ¢ya (p. 94; cf. Caland, Zur Syntax der Pronomina 
im Avesta, p. 24), nor can the New Persian mun (p. 107) be 
directly compared with the Old Persian ng@ram, “now.” 

A number of details might be added from the Turfan manu- 
scripts, which Tolman gives the great weight which they deserve. 
Citation may accordingly be made of the following points, the 
references being to Salemann’s Manichiische Studien, i: 
(Salemann, p. 49) for Auramazdah (p. 60); with the reading 
up|ayam (Bh. i, 91 f.) compare which seems to be a 
Causative of upa-2 (Salemann, p. 47); with udarta, “well 
esteemed”, contrast the Turfan antonym 1712715, “ mistreated, un- 
fortunate” (Salemann, p. 66); tothe New Persian kar-zér, “battle- 
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field” (p. 82), add the Turfan -xyM ND (Salemann, p. 88); with 
the reading ha“gmaida (p. 87) compare Turfan hanzamdy, “ con- 
cites” (Bartholomae, Zum Altiran. Wb., p. 161 f.); ‘‘village”, 
is a closer parallel to the Old Persian v76 (p. 124) than visbéd 
(Salemann, p. 75); 331 }D% may be the Turfan equivalent of the 
Old Persian vispazana, ‘‘ possessing all kinds of people” (Sale- 
mann, p. 75); and the Old Persian hamié"iya, ‘“rebellious”’, is 
represented in the Turfan fragments by pon (Salemann, p. 84). 

A few misprints call for notice: va]rtiyazy instead of va]rtiyaty 
(pp. 26, 122; cf. WZKM. xxii, 69); mama instead of mana (p. 
62, line 31); 623 instead of 673 (p. 91, line 15); and “afterwards”, 
representing a deleted (Bh. ii, 49), has inadvertently been 
overlooked (p. 13, line 30). It is unfortunate that the inscription 
Xerx. Sus. (p. 1) was not repeated in its proper place on p. 47 f., 
and it is still more unfortunate that the texts and translations fail 
to face each other almost throughout the book. 

The addenda et corrigenda recorded in the preceding lines 
must in no wise be construed as condemnatory, and the reviewer 
may perhaps be permitted to repeat from his briefer notice of this 
volume in the Nation (July 16, 1909) his general impression that 
the work under consideration “must be regarded for many years 
to come as the best edition thus far made, not only of the Behis- 
tin texts, but of the entire body of Old Persian inscriptions. ... 
The cruces in the text are treated with the utmost care, and the 
few lacunae which can reasonably be supplied are filled with 
plausible conjectures.” 

Louis H. Gray. 
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REPORTS. 
HERMES XLII. 


Fascicle I. 


Ethnika und Verwandtes III (W. Dittenberger). See A. J. P. 
XXVIII, p. 469, 470. Inthe pre-Roman period gentilia, subst. 
or adj., denoted a person as to his origin, tribal or political rela- 
tionship; derivatives in -xés, a thing as belonging, or somehow 
related, to a people, country or city. And yet the usage is 
somewhat complex and many exceptions occur. Thus ‘Adtxés for 
‘Aktevs avoided the suggestion of ‘fisherman’, Dovrixés originally 
meant one who reached his country by way of the Iévros. Often 
derivatives in -xés supplied neuter forms that were lacking in 
gentilia, as yivatov ‘EAAnnxdy, petpdxidy rs Meyadomodirixdy. Again in 
military usage (Xenophon, Polybius, etc., not Thucydides and 
Herodotus) -xés forms were applied to parts of the army as things 
(cf. the Latin instrum. abl.). Through the development of the 
city-state gentilia came to signify citizenship, as ‘Hpddoros Govpios ; 
hence women were called ’Arrixy, etc. (Aénvaia in 
Pherecrates ‘Tpaes is comic), and likewise slaves; and although 
the Laconian perioeci were often called Aaxedaiusno: (cf. Thuc. IV 
53, 2), yet Xenophon uses Aaxwuxdés of an Asinaean (Anab. VII 
2, 29) and -«és forms in inscriptions refer probably to the non- 
citizen class. They were used even of rulers (SaciAcis, orparnyés, 
etc.) who were not citizens or when their citizenship was disre- 
garded. Again schools of philosophy, guilds of artists, poets, 
cooks might be called Meyapixoi, etc. The gévo0 Lysias, Isaeus 
and Dinarchus were ‘Arrixol jyropes OWing to the language em- 
ployed; whereas the subject matter gave Fabius Pictor the title 
6 ‘Papaixds cvyypapevs. Finally may be mentioned the character- 
izing force of derivatives in -xés. These distinctions began to 
disappear in the Hellenistic poets of the iii century B. c. (cf. Cal- 
limachus, Theocritus); but in prose not until the beginning of 
the Christian era. 


Nochmals die Ciris und Vergil (F. Leo). This is a rejoinder 
to Skutsch’s Gallus und Vergil, Aus Vergil’s Friihzeit II Theil. 
1906 (cf. A. J. P. XXIV 344). In seeking to establish the priority 
of the Ciris, S. now lays stress on the relative fitness of the com- 
mon passages. He objects, viz.: to aera auribus captat (Aen. III 
514) and to the position of suo in Aen. VI 780; but the testimony 
of sea-faring men justifies the former and the tendency for pro- 
nouns to congregate the latter. Leo makes some concessions, 
but maintains that not a single passage favors the priority of the 
Ciris. On the contrary many passages individually prove the 
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originality of Vergil. Moreover, Macrobius and the scholia teach 
us that Vergil never borrowed more than a single verse at a time, 
whereas S. would have us believe that he took blocks of three 
and four verses from the Ciris. A detailed examination of the 
last four verses of the Ciris (=Georg. I 406-409) vindicates them 
for Vergil. Itis true the style of the Ciris points to an earlier 
period; but the fact of its dependence on Vergil shows that a 
new style for the Hellenistic epyllion had not yet been created ; 
this was done by Ovid in his Metamorphoses. 


Topographische Probleme der Ilias (C. Robert). The name 
‘Scaean’ implies two or, perhaps, three city gates (resp. Sxacai, 
deftai, péoas). Accordingly the identity of the sixth city with 
Homer's Troy and the correctness of the topography in the 
oldest parts of the Iliad assumed, we must recognize the impor- 
tant VI S (Dérpfeld's map) as the ‘left’ gate. This eastern 
situation is made probable by A and O, and is conceivable in rex. 
Further we must picture the field of battle as bounded by the 
Scamander (Mendere) on the west, the Simois and Troy on the 
east. Ofcourse late and clearly interpolated passages have no 
value in deciding topographical questions. All passages bearing 
on these matters are thoroughly discussed. 


Die Uberlieferung des interpolirten Textes von Senecas Tra- 
godien (Th. Diiring). The text of Seneca’s tragedies depends 
mainly upon the Etruscus (E£) s. xi/xii; but as many of its original 
readings are erased or illegible recourse must be had to another, 
inferior, tradition (archetype A), preserved in a large number of 
MSS of the xiv and xv centuries, which present the tragedies in 
a different order from E, and contain the spurious Octavia. The 
oldest tradition of A is found in the readings found in the com- 
mentary of Nic. Treveth (1308-1321 A. D.). This commentary 
shows that Treveth’s MS contained certain lacunae, and as Peiper 
found them in a small group of German MSS, both he and 
Richter accepted this A’ group as preserving the oldest tradition 
of A. F. Leo considered this result as insecurely supported and 
emphasized the value of Laurent. 37, 6 and Vat. 1647. Diiring 
has now discovered that the aforesaid lacunae already existed in 
the archetype A itself, as they occur also in many Italian MSS 
and as the rest have clearly been supplied from E. This new 
criterion eliminates as authoritative the group a’ as well as Leo’s 
LI (contaminated with E), and shows the value of the uncontami- 
nated Neapolit. iv D 47 and Laurent. 24 sin. 4, etc. Diiring 
promises a description of A on this basis. 


Die doé8aa des Anaxagoras (J. Geffcken). The charge of im- 
piety preferred against Anaxagoras is generally attributed to his 
regarding as natural phenomena, what in the popular religion 
appeared divine (viz. rdv pév Aibov Plat. Apol. 26 D, 
cf. Plut. Per. 6), and not because he openly attacked the popular 
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belief,and yet Anaxagoras, who included lightning in his discussion 
of peréwpa (cf. Diels Vorsokrat.’? 308, 84), seems to have given 
currency to the observation that Zeus’ thunderbolts are not 
directed against the wicked; but ohne Wahl zuckt der Strahl. 
This is shown especially by combining Arist. Nub. 398-402 with 
Luc. Timon 10, and we recognize the keenness of the ancient 
Voltaire’s sarcasm, who lets the divine bolt miss the arch-heretic 
himself and strike a temple. Anaxagoras, then, is the source of 
the arguments which Cynics, Academicians and Epicureans used 
against the Stoic attempts to defend this popular superstition. 
The yjgiopua of Diopithes (Plut. Per. 32) was, ina measure, justified. 


Nochmals der Aéyos des K6nigs Pausanias (E. Meyer). Dio- 
dorus’ (vii 12) account of the legislation of Lycurgus is from 
Ephorus (cf. Polyb. VI 46, 10 and Strabo X 4, 16ff.). Its dis- 
tinctive feature is the citation of Delphic oracles, which Ephorus 
derived from the exiled Spartan king Pausanias, whose work 
Ephorus cites in his criticism of Hellanicus (Strabo VIII 5, 5, p. 
366). Meyer formulates his main thesis anew (cf. A. J. P. X 242); 
because B. Niese (Nach. der Gott. Ges. d. W. 1906, p. 139 ff.) 
rejects it. 


Zur Hippokratischen Schrift repi piotos dvOporov (E. HSttermann). 
This Hippokratean work contains a series of excerpts, doubtless 
made by a physician from a large work mepi ¢. d., which included 
the seven chapters mepi diairns (Littré). 


Miscellen: F. Miinzer shows that the daring words: Cur ego 
te habeam ut principem cum tu me non habeas ut senatorem? 
which the famous orator Cn. Domitius Afer addressed to the 
emperor Claudius 48 A. D. (Festschr. f. O. Hirschfeld, Berlin, 
1903, 42, 2) were an application of an oft repeated enthymeme, 
coined by the orator L. Crassus 91 B. c. (Cic. de Or. III 4). 
Miinzer adduces a number of occurrences, even a possible parody 
in Juvenal II 21f. An interesting note is added on the repeti- 
tions of Fab. Maximus’ retort Cic.,(Cato 11, Livy XXVII 25, 5).— 
K. Praechter prints column I of papyrus Berol. N. 8 (=Plat. 
Phileb. 16 D. E.) with textual comments, and shows how this 
with column II (Phaedr. 265 C D) furnishes with the anonymous 
commentary to Theaetetus (Berl. Klass. Texte II) a new illustra- 
tion of the way in which in the middle Platonic period Aristotle’s 
logic was introduced into Platonic doctrine.—F. Leo emends 
Reitzenstein’s edition of Photius’ Lexicon: p. 39, 9 dmerdo» for 
dumedov (MS); p. 48, 18 réxva rixrovea for didi also p. 49, 
12 and p. 137, 1.—M. Ihm calls attention to two leaves of a Paris 
glossary (Délisle, Bibl. de l’Ecole des chartes III 5. sér. 1862, 
p. 510), in which the glosses: diptica duae tabulae, dyptongus 
dualis sonus, etc., but especially dipsa situla serpens (cf. Isidor 
orig. XII 4, 13, etc.) may show its value.—B. Warnecke calls 
attention to Varro’s note on Plaut. Pseud. 955 (de 1.1. vii 81): 
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vestibulum, quod est ante domum, etc., overlooked by Lund- 
strém (Eranos Vol. I, p. 105/6) and Dorpfeld-Reisch (Gr. Th., 
p- 208, etc.)—M. Pohlenz combines the unintelligible icoypagy in 
Diog. Laert. vi 15 (cf. Lid. & Sc.) with Isocrates’ love of rapicacas 
(Panath. 2 etc. cf. Hermog. II, p. 437 Sp. ra mapa "Iooxpdree toa) 
and reads Diog. Laert. c. Hepi rév (i. €. Avoias, 
non Solutor sed Ligator i. e. reos circumveniens) 4 "Icoypddns. 
Herewith falls the only support for the friendship of Antisthenes 
for Lysias (cf. Rh. M. XXXV, p. 142 ff.).—K. Praechter observes 
that Boethius de cons. phil. 2, 7, to which Biichmann (Gefl. W.”, 
p. 512) traces the bon mot: O si tacuisses, philosophus mansisses, 
refers merely to the fact of breaking silence, whereas the usual 
application to content is found in the homily bearing the name 
of Greg. Thaumat. (Migne Patr. graec. X, p. 1197), but which is 
more likely by Greg. of Antiocheia (vi century). A theologian 
was more readily influenced by Proverbs 17, 28, of which source 
Biichmann thought.—K. Joel, in response to Dittenberger (A. J. P. 
XXIX 490), says he merely meant that Plutarch says more about 
the superstition of Nicias than he could have derived from Thucy- 
dides and promises a further discussion of Plato’s Laches. 


Fascicle II. 


Ethnika und Verwandtes iv (W. Dittenberger). This paper 
completes the series (see above, III); asummary of the results has 
not been found. We have seen the encroachments of derivatives 
in -xés on gentilia, here is shown the reverse tendency. Primi- 
tives like “EAAnv, Opag, Avdés and derivatives in -eis were used of 
things in poetry with more or less of personification; also in 
Herodotus, Xenophon and the artificial prose of the Roman 
period; but were strictly avoided in pure Attic prose. In 
dramatic poetry masc. primitives occasionally combine with fem. 
nouns (cf. Al@/ora @wrnv, Aeschyl.), which was probably due to many 
gentilia being originally gen. com., like 6jAus, x. 7. A. in Homer 
and Hesiod. Phoenician and Cilician ships were always vais 
@oinoca and Kiktooa and the Malian gulf down to 
the ii century A. D.; Thuc. III 96, 3 should read Mya. Deriva- 
tives in -is were applied to things oftener than to persons, even in 
prose, especially countries, lakes, ships, coins, languages and 
writings; so always ®axais very commonly dddexros ’Arbis, 
Aapis, Ids, Alodis, (ovyypagn), further "Duds, etc. ; but usage 
always required @exatxis crarnp and pya, dpaypy ’Arrexn. Gentilia 
in -rns and -rs are frequent with Aegyptian vopoi (cf. “Hpaxdedrns), 
bodies of water, especially oriental (Mayacirns, AiAavirns xédros) and 
natural products (Maccadiarns olvos, Mayvaris Xibos). This usage is 
commoner in poetry; but forms in -xés occur in all these cases 
Meyapixn as well as 4 Meyapis). Derivatives in are not strictly 
gentilia; they differ from those in -xés by indicating that a person 
or thing originated in a place or was essentially and originally 
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connected with it; whereas the latter designate activities, relation- 
ships, etc., that come from the outside. The former are especially 
common as names of territory, like 4 ’Apyeia, 4 Kopw6ia, and of 
wines aS @do.os, Aéofios, and in general of foods, dress, weapons, 
implements, warships, coins, measures, weights, human charac- 
teristics and mental products. In all these cases -xés forms are 
rare except that ’Arrixds, Aaxovxds, ‘Papaixds and in less degree, 
‘Podiaxés are regular with things. Where a place or body of water 
was to be designated with reference to another locality, both -sos 
and -xés forms were used like Geppaios and (late) Geppaixds xdAmos. 
On the other hand in external relationships, derivatives in -«xés 
(saxds) are in almost exclusive use with things; thus Ailyurraxdés 
OpiauBos designates the triumph over the Egyptians, ’Axcriaxi vixn 
the victory at Actium (’Emdavpiov médenov Thuc. V 26, 2 is excep- 
tional), ‘Papaixis icropias a history of Rome (Alyimros: Adyo, Hdt. 
II 99, are accounts by the Egyptians). The neuter pl., like 
Kopw&taxd, Was especially common to designate everything that 
pertained to a place or its inhabitants. Somewhat different are 
those cases where adjectives in -tos, -ia, -soy are derived from primi- 
tive gentilia like ‘EAAjmos, which had to compete with both “EAAn»y 
and ‘EAAnuxés. To avoid the cacophony of -tktkdés, KeAixios and 
Opnixtos (Opgxios) were always used. Opaxixés (excepting possibly 
@paxixa) belongs to the Byzantine period. There was no objection 
tO Powixixés. was applied to persons as well as Bowwrés, and 
to things according to the above mentioned categories. Pausa- 
nias used only Bororia according to the best MSS, nowhere Bowwrixd. 
and Avda were common. That Bowrios, are 
derived from Opaé, Bowwrds, pvé is evident ; but Sipios is an abbre- 
viation of ’Acciptos, while Sipos probably arose through Aevxéevpos 
<Aeveds Zipios. Herodotus wrote only the distinction 
between this and Supo is fanciful (N6ldeke). ’ApdSios was gradu- 
ally crowded out by “Apay and ’Apafixés, though ’Apafia the country, 
predominated over 4 ’ApaSixy. In general -os forms persisted in 
geographical treatises and as epithets of gods. ‘Iarvys is a rare 
adjective in prose, it is a noun in dpa "Iamvyia, a phrase generally 
misunderstood. Even more common are derivatives in -vos. In 
the western region derivatives in -ivos were in exclusive use. In 
the eastern countries derivatives in -avixdés, nuxds, were rare, which 
is significant for Aristophanes’ use of Sapd:avxds, 
xnuxds. D. presents many interesting details of usage and 
criteria for emendations and in general systematizes and throws 
light on such a work as Pape’s Worterb. d. griech. Eigennamen. 


Eine neue Archimedeshandschrift (J. L. Heiberg). H. had 
his attention called by H. Schéne to a mathematical palimpsest 
recorded with a few extracts in ‘IepogoAvperixt BiBdcobxxn, Vol. IV, 
publ. 1899. Recognizing this as a work of Archimedes H. jour- 
neyed to Constantinople and discovered on some 118 pages of 
parchment, written at right angles to a superimposed prayerbook, 
in two columns, in fairly legible x century minuscles (but a 
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facsimile page reveals the difficulty of decipherment), large parts 
Of odaipas xai xvdivdpov, nearly the whole of Depi Aico» and 
something of KvxAov pérpyois and ‘Icoppom«d in a text only slightly 
better than the one already known. But important is the Greek 
text of Hepi éyoupévwr, hitherto known only through an imperfect 
Latin version, and most interesting a letter to Eratosthenes, 
Hermes, p. 243-297, in which he unfolds a method which is anal- 
ogous to that of the modern calculus. Many of Zeuthen’s views 
as to Archimedes’ relation to the Integral calculus are substan- 
tiated by this hitherto unknown work. The «ows dialect is prob- 
ably due toa later transcription. H. thinks that by further study 
many more of the blurred passages will be intelligible. Photo- 
graphs are available. A German translation with notes by 
Zeuthen has appeared in Bibliotheca Mathematica. 


Das Geburtsjahr des M. Brutus (P. Groebe). Cicero Brut. 324 
says: Hortensius ... annis ante decem causas agere coepit quam 
tu (Brutus) es natus. Accordingly, as H. began his career 95 
B. C. (Brut. 229 and 328), Brutus was born 85 8B. Cc. But Velleius 
Paterculus II 72, 1 wrote: hunc exitum M. Bruti partium septi- 
mum et XXX annum agentis fortuna esse voluit, which fixes 78 
B. C. as the date of Brut.’ birth. Nipperdey (Opusc., p. 300f.), 
wrongly computed the birthday of Caelius (=88 B. C., cf. Hermes 
XXXVI, p. 612f.) to have been 85 B. C. and, as Brutus was 
younger (Tac. dial. 17, Vell. II 36, 2), decided in favor of 79 B.C. 
for the date of Brutus’ birth (taking agens=natus), and emended 
Cic. Brut. 324 to sedecim, which modern editors have adopted. 
But Velleius is shown in a table to have erred in some 36 dates; 
he himself commonly modified them with fere or circiter. 
Mommsen (St. R. I® 563-576) established against Nipperdey that 
through Sulla the legal ages for the office of quaestor, praetor 
and consul were resp. 37, 40, and 43 years; but that in practise 
the quaestorship was open to candidates in their 31st year, which 
under the law of the biennium allowed the tribuneship and aedile- 
ship to intervene before the office of praetor. Only the younger 
Cato seems to have held the office of quaestor as early as his 30th 
year, though Livy, the ultimate source here, may have erred. 
That M. Brutus was quaestor 53 B.C, is known through Aur. 
Vict. de vir. ill. 82, 3 and from the legitimate interval of nine 
years before his praetorship in 44 B.C. By adding the necessa- 
rily completed thirty years G. estimates 84 B. C. as the latest 
possible date for Brutus’ birth and thus substantiates Cicero’s 
date, 85 B. C. 


Der Schlachttag von Karrhae (P. Groebe). Ovid Fasti VI 
465-469 loosely connects with the festival of Vesta, June 9 (CIL 
I’, p. 319), Crassus’ defeat near Karrhae and his death, which 
followed some three days later (Plut. Crass. 23-31). As the 
escape of the fugitives from Karrhae was made about the time of 
full moon (Dio XL 25, 3), the moon being in the sign of Scorpion 
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(Plut. 29), Crassus’ death took place between the 12th and 15th 
of June. Hence the battle, not Crassus’ tragic end (Mommsen, 
Drumann), fell upon the 9th of June (= May 6th 53 B. c. Julian cal.). 


Die Arbeitsweise des alteren Plinius und die Indices auctorum 
(A. Klotz). K. defends the integrity of Pliny’s literary methods 
against M. Rabenhorst (cf. A. J. P. XXVIII, p. 345), who rejects 
the enumeration of his sources as pure rhetorical embellishments 
and tries to show that the naturalis historia is simply a compila- 
tion from the libri rerum memoria dignarum of Verrius Flaccus. 
But there is no contradiction between : ex exquisitis auctoribus 
centum (praef. 12) and the 473 authors named in the indices of 
book I. The centum auctores were actually read, the additional 
names found in these were mentioned as the ultimate sources in 
accordance with ancient custom: Varro et Euhemerus means 
Euhemerus in Varro. Likewise 6, 49, Demodamas . . . quem 
maxime sequimur in his merely points to the ultimate source, etc. 
Klotz's arguments are not all convincing. 


Miscellen: A. Wilhelm shows that property exempted from 
public ¢veyvpacia was still liable for private debt ; hence the resto- 
ration in B.C. H. XXVIII, p. 281, n. 9, end: rie [28iae 
gvvadd jigm is wrong. With this fragment B. C. H. XXVIII 138, 
n. 34 connects easily, so that we may read: elvat rovrwy ypnudror 
évexupaciay pnberi pndé rev mpds pnde Tus 
[So ]repov [ovva]Addém, dav py ris [iat ovpBddrm mpds ‘H . . orparov. 
That one fragment reads ‘Hyéorparos, the other ‘Hpéerparos indicates 
a false reading in one of them.—H. Schenk] rejects v. Wilamo- 
witz’ emendation in Suidas s. v. Xi@vidns Of to mperov 
dyouorny and shows in the case of mpwrodoyia the possibility of 
mparos in composition meaning ‘the first in time’ in later writers ; 
but if the passage is to be regarded as from an early and correct 
writer then rpoaywnorny would be a preferable reading. 


HERMAN Lowuis EBELING. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, DE LITTERATURE ET D’HISTOIRE 
ANCIENNES, XXXI (1907). 


Pp. 5-6. R. Cagnat, “Apeco or “Apeva? In J. H. S. xxii (1902), 
371, Cronin published an inscription in which Marcellus, the hus- 
band of a certain Ancharene, is referred to as priest dew marp[tor] 
Apews xat Apewr. Cronin did not explain the word Ape» and 
Cagnat, who republished the inscription in his Inscriptiones 
graecae ad res romanas pertinentes, accentuated the word ‘Apeiov, 
having in mind, as he says, some to him unknown 6coi “Apecot. 
Cagnat now thinks that the divinities are female and identifies 
them with Athena and Aphrodite, both of whom bear the sur- 
name of ’Apeia. 
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Pp. 7-21. Louis Havet, Notes on Plautus. Critical notes on 
Amph. 930; As. 851, 896, 921; Aul. 603, 779; Bacch. 140-142, 
149, 298, 331-332, 344, 377-378, 380-381, 411, 424-425, 431, 455, 
462, 511, 573, 785, 787, 920-921, 979-981, 1082, 1127. 


Pp. 22-27. Victor Magnien, Two Comic Fragments in Plu- 
tarch, Pericles, Ch. III. The fragment from the Xeipwves of 
Cratinus is not a choral passage as Kock and Blass think, but it 
originally consisted of two anapaestic tetrameters, which the 
author undertakes to restore. The citation from Teleclides, 
Magnien, unlike other editors, refers to two distinct passages of 
that poet. One of these passages he regards with Kock and 
others as an anapaestic tetrameter, but in the other he sees not 
anapaestic but trochaic verse and offers a restoration which con- 
sists of a portion of a trochaic tetrameter followed by a complete 
verse of the same type. 


P. 27. Jules Martha, Dative Quo. In addition to the five 
instances from Cicero of a dative quo furnished by Birt, Archiv 
XV, 1, 81sq., 10 other examples are here recorded. 


Pp. 28-44. Paul Monceaux, The Works of Petilianus, Dona- 
tist Bishop of Constantine (Conclusion. See A. J. P. xxix, 366). 
Monceaux here furnishes the scant information that he has been 
able to gather about Petilianus’ Epistula II. ad Augustinum, his 
Liber de schismate Maximianistarum, and his Epistula de ordine 
partis Donati. He dates the treatise De unico baptismo at about 
409 A. D. and prints in full all of the fragments (more than eight 
pages), the source of which is Augustine’s counter-treatise De 
unico baptismo contra Petilianum. Of the upwards of 150 
speeches made by Petilianus at the Conference of Carthage and 
printed in full in the Reports of that Conference, Monceaux con- 
tents himself with mentioning the titles of nineteen of the most 
important. 


P. 44. Louis Havet, Pomponius ap. Non. 477. Read Nescio 
qui ellam urget, quasi as<serem as>inus, uxorem tuam. ellam 
(= en illam) is defended against Ribbeck and Lindsay. 


Pp. 45-50. Salomon Reinach, Juvenal and Statius. The tra- 
ditional explanation of Juvenal, Sat. xi, 177-180, is incorrect. 
After expressing his disgust in Sat. vi at commonplace compari- 
sons of Vergil and Homer, Juvenal himself would hardly have 
been guilty of the same offence in Sat. xi. Furthermore, as 
Reinach shows, Juvenal was not fond of Vergil, but, contrary to 
the general opinion of scholars, he was an admirer of Statius. 
The carmina of xi, 179 are not the poems of Vergil but those of 
Statius, who is represented as contesting the palm with pompous 
(altisoni) Vergil. Altisonus, while conceding to Vergil splendor 
of diction, is meant to imply the absence of qualities of a higher 
order. If these conclusions are correct, Juvenal will henceforth 
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be counted among the enthusiastic admirers of the Thebaid and 
another name will be added to the list of the obtrectatores Vergilii. 


Pp. 51-57 Adhémar d’Alés, The Vienna Tertullian. The 
Vienna corpus has lately been enriched by a most excellent piece 
of work, namely volume III of Tertullian, edited by E. Kroymann. 
The conscientious care bestowed upon the collection and presen- 
tation of all the available MS evidence is truly remarkable and 
Kromayer’s acquaintance with the critical work of his prede- 
cessors leaves nothing to be desired, but the constitution of the 
text is characterized by excessive boldness and whilst there have 
been some brilliant solutions the failures have been more frequent. 
Nevertheless, the value of the critical apparatus is so great that 
it alone will always insure for this edition a front rank among 
works that deal with the establishment of these most difficult texts. 


Pp. 58-63. Paul Lejay, Notes on Horace. The correction aé 
auaritia . .. laborat advocated by Bentley and others for 06 
auaritiam .. . laborat in Sat. 1, 4, 26, gives rise to a study of 
the construction /aborare ab. The author shows that for Horace 
and his times the construction must be suspected, and he defends 
the traditional MS reading against the arguments of Bentley. 
Sat. 2, 4, 18, doctus eris . . . mersare, leads to a study of the 
passive forms of doceo with the infinitive. With the participle 
doctus the infinitive is common but is at first confined to poetry ; 
with the other forms, the infinitive is rare. Doctus sum with the 
infinitive is also originally poetical but passes over from poetry 
into the prose of Nepos, always, however, with a special sense; 
docendus sum with the inf. is found even in the prose of Cicero ; 
doceor with inf. is not found in Cicero except for reasons of sym- 
metry. The infinitive with any of the passive forms of doceo is 
foreign to the language of Caesar and the orations of Cicero and, 
excepting doctus, also to Plautus and Terence. In the post- 
classical period the simple forms of doceri are freely used with 
the infinitive. 


Pp. 64-66. Jules Martha, On a Passage of the De Inuentione 
(1, 4,5). Read Quod nostrum illum non fugit Catonem neque 
Laelium neque Africanum neque horum (uere dicam) discipulos 
Gracchos Africani nepotes for the absurd traditional reading ... 
neque Laelium, neque horum (uere dicam) discipulum Africa- 
num neque Gracchos, etc. 

Pp. 66-67. V.Mortet, Note ona Passage of Vitruvius. Dio 
Cassius 54, 2 has not the value for dating the treatise of Vitruvius 
that Morgan, Notes on Vitruvius, p. 9, would assign to it. 

Pp. 68-92. Book Notices. 

Pp. 93-95. Louis Havet, Palémon—Melgart. In the second 
line of Plautus, Rud. 160sq., Sed o Palaemon, sancte Neptuni 
comes, Qui hercule (-lis B) socius esse diceris, Havet proposes to 
read Qui h<ic H>ercules Opitulus esse diceris. 
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Pp. 96-104. Louis Havet, Notes on Plautus (continuation 
of pp. 7-21). Critical notes on Cas. 143, 230, 231, 271, 313, 332, 
347, 613 (and Capt. 920); Cist. 88 (in conjunction with Andr, 
392, Most. 779, Rud. 823), 95, 101, 111, 156, 531, 616, 744. 


Pp. 105-110. C. E. Ruelle, The Achilles Argument (Aristotle, 
Phys. VI,9). MSS 1866 (14th cent.) (A), 1935, 1934 (16th cent.) 
(B), and 1933 (16th cent.) (C) of the Bibliothéque nationale con- 
tain unedited commentaries by Theodorus Metochites on various 
works of Aristotle. Ruelle edits with critical notes that portion 
of the commentary on the Physics which deals with Zeno’s first 
two arguments against the possibility of motion. Headds a brief 
discussion of the relationship of the MSS, furnishes a French 
translation of the text, and supplies illustrative passages from 
Gregory of St. Vincent’s Opus geometricum (Antwerp, 1647) 
and Paul Tannery’s Pour l’histoire de la science helléne. 


Pp. 111-133. Paul Monceaux, The Gaudentius Documents. 
Gaudentius was Donatist bishop of Thamugadi. He was one of 
the seven Donatist spokesmen at the conference of Carthage in 
411, but spoke only once during the entire session. About 420, 
the tribune Dulcitius, in obedience to imperial orders, resolved 
to enforce the laws against the Donatists in Numidia and issued 
two edicts, couched in menacing language, in which he called 
upon the schismatics to give up their church buildings and to 
render obedience to the laws. These edicts, which had aroused 
in the Donatists the determination to burn themselves alive in 
their churches rather than yield, were followed by a more con- 
ciliatory letter to the bishop. Gaudentius hurled back a defiant 
reply, whereupon Dulcitius wrote to St. Augustine for advice and 
help. This involved the bishop of Hippo in a controversy with 
Gaudentius. As to the final outcome of the whole matter and the 
subsequent career of Gaudentius information is entirely lacking. 
The writings of Augustine that bear upon these proceedings 
against the Donatists have enabled Monceaux either partially or 
wholly to reconstruct most of the other documents that deal with 
the situation. The titles of the various papers arranged in 
historical succession are as follows: 1. Dulcitii Edictum I. de 
Donatistis. 2. Dulcitii Edictum II. de Donatistis. 3. Dulcitii 
ad Gaudentium Epistula. 4. Gaudentii Epistula I. ad Dulcitium. 
5. Gaudentii Epistula II. ad Dulcitium. 6. Dulcitii ad Augusti- 
num Epistula. 7. Augustini Epistulaad Dulcitium. 8. Augus- 
tini contra Gaudentium Liber I. 9. Gaudentii ad Augustinum 
Epistula. ro, Augustini contra Gaudentium Liber II. Of these 
documents 7, 8, and 10 are printed in St. Augustine’s collected 
works and are not here reprinted ; of 1, 2, and 6 only the general 
contents were ascertained ; of 3 and 9 important fragments were 
gathered; but 4 and 5 have been restored in their entirety. 


P. 133. Louis Havet, Ennius ap. Non. 147 (obuarare), a false 
anapaest. In the first line read nam consil<iis t>uis (or con- 
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sil<iis e>ius) obuarant, but in the next line hic ordo is not to 
be touched. 


Pp. 134-138. Ph. E. Legrand, Pro machaera turturem (Plaut. 
Bacch. 68 sq.). Plautus probably mistook an original rpiyova for 
rpvyéva and so made a turtle-dove out of a harp. In line 70, the 
Greek original probably had only the contrast between galea and 
corolla plectilis, scaphium and insigne being additions of Plautus. 
Hasta of line 71 is the translation of the Greek axe», dxédytiov, and 
scortum pro scuto recalls the days of the Attic é@n8a and may 
well go back tothe Ais ’Egaxaréy. Hence it would seem that lines 68 
and 70-72 are not mere expansions of the Greek original but are 
based on the original itself. 


Pp. 139-140. Paul Lejay, Praemium, Velleius Paterculus II, 
Ixxxviii, 2. Read uixit angusticlaui raemio (for paene or pene) 
contentus. For praemium in the sense of “ privilege”, compare 
Horace, Sat. 1, 5, 35 and Ep. 1, 9, 11. 


Pp. 140-141. P. de Labriolle, Tertullian, De praescriptione 
haereticorum, xliv, 4 (ed. Rauschen, Florilegium patristicum, 
fasc. iv, Bonn 1906). Read agnoscent suam potius <quam> 
culpam et suorum, <culpam eorum> qui nos non ante prae- 
struxerunt. 


Pp. 142-150. Georges Ramain, Plautus, Captivi. Interpreta- 
tion of lines 184, 551, 599, 611-612, 928-930. 


Pp. 151-189. D. Serruys, On Certain Eras used in the Works 
of the Byzantine Chroniclers. After defining the mundane era 
of an author as the number expressing the difference between the 
year of the world to which that author assigns a certain event and 
the date assigned to the same event by the Dionysian era, and 
the Christian era of an author as the year of the world to which 
he assigns the birth of Christ, the writer proceeds to enumerate 
the eras that fall within the scope of his article, to wit, the mun- 
dane eras of 5492 (Alexandrian era), 5508 (Byzantine era), 5509 
(era of the Chronicon Paschale), and 5516; and the Christian 
eras of 5500, 5501, 5506, 5507, 5508, and 5516. The object of the 
author has been not the investigation of the details of the methods 
of computation but the study of the origin, development, relation- 
ship, and chronological sequence of the various eras. The article 
concludes with the statement that whilst the origin of the Byzan- 
tine era, its parallel use with the Alexandrian era, and its final 
victory over the latter, are matters of interest primarily to the 
historian and the chronologist, yet two of the results obtained are 
of the utmost importance to the philologian in the editing of texts 
and particularly of the subscriptions, viz. 1. Till the end of the 
1oth century, the possibility of the use of the Alexandrian era of 
5492 must not be questioned, the mark of recognition being the 
number of the indiction, which must be larger by unity than the 
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remainder obtained by dividing the number of the year by 15. 
2. Until the end of the 13th century, there is always uncertainty 
regarding the Christian era of an author, and this era is in every 
case independent of the mundane era. It is only in the 14th 
century that a restoration on the basis of the Christian era of 
5508 admits of any degree of probability. 


Pp. 190-198. E. Rey, To What Extent may the Text of For- 
tunatus be Improved? Leo’s edition in the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae marks a great advance over earlier editions, but in the 
matter of textual criticism, the editor is too conservative. It 
should be the constant endeavor of an editor of Fortunatus to 
present the author in a legible form, but this he cannot do unless 
he removes the nonsense, barbarisms, and flagrant absurdities 
that mar the text of the MSS. To aid in the work of purgation, 
Rey offers a large number of emendations and hints that he has 
others in store. 


Pp. 199-201. Antoine Thomas, The Latin Sclareia. This 
word, which occurs in a culinary receipt appended to Gargilius 
Martialis, ed. V. Rose (Teubner, 1875), and in a capitulary, an 
inventory, and a gloss, all three of the 9th century, is not recorded 
in the majority of the lexica, and is wrongly defined as “pipe” 
(musical instrument) in all the others except in the posthumous 
Latin-English dictionary (Cambridge, 1888) of Thomas H. Key 
(f 1875), who correctly defines it as “clary”, which corresponds 
to the French sclarée, German Scharlei, etc., and is the Salvia 
Sclarea of Linnaeus. 


Pp. 202-205. G. Rodier, On a Passage of the De Finibus. 
In 4, 18, 50, Jam ille sorites <est>, quo nihil putatis esse vitio- 
sius, quod bonum sit, id esse optabile; quod optabile, id expe- 
tendum; quod expetendum, id laudabile; dein reliqui gradus 

. ., the MS vitiosius is to be retained and Madvig’s interpreta- 
tion is undoubtedly to be regarded as the best that has been 
offered. But Madvig thinks that there is no warrant here for the 
use of the term sorites, and Hirzel goes so far as to say that 
Cicero was laboring under a misapprehension as to the real 
meaning of the word. The truth of the matter is that Cicero well 
knew the meaning of the word sorites and the solution of the 
difficulty must be sought in the fact that though the argument in 
question is not a sorites but a cuvOerixdy Oedpnya, yet the latter 
resembles the former somewhat, and, roughly speaking, is based 
upon the same method of procedure, to wit, the introduction ofa 
sufficient number of intermediary terms between the two extremes 
so as to produce the impression of a continuous transition. The 
Stoics, whose favorite argument was the cuverixéy Oempnua, were in 
the habit of denouncing the sorites, the traditional weapon of 
their adversaries, and in this passage the opponent of the Stoics is 
represented as retorting, rightly or wrongly, that now they were 
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themselves using a sorites. ‘‘When you put it that way”, says 
he, “... you are forthwith guilty of a sorites yourselves, a form 
of argument you consider faulty above all others.” 


Pp. 206-228. Book Notices. 


P, 229. H. Weil, Aeschyl. Eum. 238. Read mpocrerpippévov 
mapos fOr mpoorerpippévoy re mpos. 


Pp. 230-233. Louis Havet, The Perfect in -ére in Plautus. 
The perfect in -ére is used by Plautus only in elision and when a 
short syllable is needed before a consonant, otherwise the form 
in -érunt is the rule. This principle is useful in textual criticism 
and is employed by the author in the correction of Men. 1151 
and Capt. 824. Terence and other early scenic poets are less 
rigid than Plautus in discarding needless -ére forms. 


Pp. 233-234. Louis Havet, Notes in Prosody. The Plautine 
ii of peciilatus is confirmed by the Ciceronian clausulae certissi- 
mumque peculatum (Verr. 3, 168) and carere peculatus (Phil. 
12,12). In Plautus, Rud. 107, for uirile sexus read uirile sécus. 
The passage shows that e in secus islong. Perhaps, as S. Reinach 
suggests, sécus is related to saeculum. 


P. 234. Louis Havet, novicius, multicius. To account for the 
i in novicius as compared with nominal derivatives patricius, etc., 
Havet supposes that the primitive form was * noui-uicius, or more 
accurately *newo-woikios. If the word multicia (n. pl.), thrice 
used by Juvenal with i, is derived from multus, Juvenal must 
have been misled as to the quantity by the false analogy of verbal 
derivatives in -ticius or perhaps by the quantity of a compound 
like trilix, trilicis. 


Pp. 235-240. C. E. Ruelle, The Musical Papyrus of Hibeh. 
With the view of confirming the opinion of Blass and the English 
editors that Hibeh Papyri, I, 13, is the beginning of an oration 
delivered by Hippias of Elis at the Olympian games, Ruelle, in 
addition to making a few independent observations, presents an 
array of passages referring to Hippias from the ancient authors, 
and reédits the text of the papyrus with critical notes and a 
French translation. 


Pp. 241-250. Paul Monceaux, A Work of the Donatist Ful- 
gentius. Reconstruction of the text of the Libellus de baptismo, 
supposedly the work of a Donatist by the name of Fulgentius. 
With but slight modifications this text consists of the words spoken 
by the anonymous Donatist and by Fulgentius in a dialogue that 
is found among the works attributed to St. Augustine and that 
figures in Migne’s Patrol. lat. under the title of Contra Fulgentium 
donatistam incerti auctoris liber. The work just mentioned was 
probably written between 411 and 420 A. D. and the author was 
most likely one of the entourage of St. Augustine. Nothing is 
known of the identity of Fulgentius. That he was not a bishop 
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would appear from the fact that his name is not found in the list 
of bishops that attended the great conference at Carthage. 


Pp. 251-264. D. Serruys, The Transformations of the Aera 
Alexandrina Minor. The name Alexandrian is applied to several 
systems of chronology that show a common mean difference of 
5492 between their dates and the corresponding dates of the 
Dionysian or Christian era. The first of these systems, and the 
parent ofthe others, is the Era of Panodorus, which was originated 
about 412 A. D. by the Alexandrian monk Panodorus. In oppo- 
sition to the theory of Unger, who assigned the beginning of this 
era to Aug. 29, 5494 B. C., Serruys presents an elaborate defence 
of the view that prevailed before Unger’s time, which regarded 
Aug. 29, 5493 B. C. as the starting point. In regard to the 
Christian era of Panodorus, Serruys establishes the fact that 
Panodorus dated Jesus’ conception at March 25, 5493 of the 
Panodorian era and Jesus’ birth at Dec. 25, 5494 (= March 25 
and Dec. 25, 1 A.D.). According to the current view, Panodorus 
dated these occurrences one year earlier. Annianus modified 
Panodorus’ system so as to make it more conformable to religious 
tradition. As March 25 was the traditional date of Jesus’ con- 
ception and resurrection, he started his mundane era March 25, 
5492 B. C., 209 days later than the beginning of the Panodorian 
era. To find his Christian era, Annianus started with the year 
5533, in which the Passover fell on Friday, March 23. By count- 
ing back 32 years, he gained Wednesday, Dec. 25, 5501 as the 
date of Jesus’ birth. Wednesday is the fourth day of the week, 
the day on which the sun was created, and is therefore symbolical 
of the Sun of Righteousness. As Annianus had selected the day 
of Jesus’ conception (March 25) for the beginning of his mundane 
era, he used the same day, and not the day of the nativity, as the 
starting-point of his Christian era. The era of Annianus with 
slight modifications became the official era of the Byzantine 
Church, and was then known as the ecclesiastical Era. These 
modifications consisted in the transfer of the beginning of both 
the mundane and Christian eras from March 25 to March 23. 
The era used by the majority of the Byzantine chroniclers of the 
gth and roth centuries and specifically by Theophanes, was a 
compromise between the ecclesiastical era and the civil year. 
From Panodorus it borrowed the mundane era of Aug. 29, 5493 
B. c., and from Annianus the Christian era, which makes the year 
I A. D. equal the year of the world 5501. The chroniclers that 
employ this system of chronology refer to it as the Widos xara rods 
By the ’Adcfavdpeis Serruys thinks the Copts were 
meant and he closes his article with the admonition that we must 
beware of imitating the Byzantines in applying the archaic and 
vague name of Alexandrian to several perfectly distinct though 
related systems of chronology. 


Pp. 265-296. Louis Havet, Notes on Plautus (continuation 
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of pages 96-104). Critical notes on Curc. 10-11; 15-17; 
21-22; 26; 27-28; 37-38; 39-41; 43; 46; 59-62; 76, 78-79, 80 
(in connection with Merc. 512, Ps. 609, 634, Rud. 99, Trin. 891, 
Truc. 641, Andr. 502); 88 and 71; 96; 110-111, 159; 116, 118; 
123-124, 139; 125-127; 129; 131-132 (in conj. with Pers. 622, 
Ep. 554, Truc. 366, Ht. 397 and 403, Eun. 1009, Ad. 269); 138 
Sqq-; 142; 175-177; 189; 219; 271; 351-352; 381-382; 438; 
486; 537; 547, 548 (in conj. with Rud. 1226, Men. 581, Mil. 791) ; 
554; 567; 614; 618. 

P. 297. Jean Lesquier, Aadpyns. In an IS published by Botti 
in Bull. de la Soc. arch. d’Alexandrie, iv, p. 94, occurs the word 
Gvdpya. Strack, Arch. fir Pap. II, 548, No. 27, changed dAdpya 
to ikdpyat. But dddpya is very likely an incorrect reading of an 
original AAAPXAI for Aadpya. The Tebtunis Papyri contain the 
word Aaapyia, which means “a contingent of native troops’’. 
Hence it is altogether probable that Aadpyns is the name that was 
applied to the commander of a Aaapyia. 


Pp. 298-308. Jules Nicole, Critical Notes on the New Frag- 
ments of Menander. The fragments referred to are the ones 
contained in the Aphroditopolis papyrus published by Lefebvre. 
Even when at its best the MS does not present a careful text. 
Mistakes of every kind abound and the mistakes arising from 
transposition are not the least numerous. Nicole presents more 
than fivescore corrections. 


Pp. 309-328. Book Notices. 


Review of Reviews and of Publications of Academies relating 
to Classical Antiquity. 


C. W. E. MILuer. 
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In spite of my recent counterblast against the discussion of 
translations I find myself obliged to recur to the subject, if it were 
only to note that the prince of Aristotelian scholars, INGRAM 
BywarTER, has yielded to the fashion set by other eminent Hel- 
lenists and has accompanied his great edition of Aristotle’s Art 
of Poetry (Oxford, Clarendon Press) with what may be called an 
expository translation. A French man of letters, M. LoIsEau, 
has given us a new Tacitus based on the most improved texts 
(Paris, Garnier Fréres), and then there is a second edition of 
PauL CAUER’s excellent treatise, Die Kunst des Uebersetzens 
(Berlin, Weidmann), the first edition of which received the com- 
pliment of an adaptation by Professor Tolman in his Art of 
Translating (A.J. P. XXII 105). There are many bulky vol- 
umes that the student and the teacher might more readily dispense 
with than CAUER’s instructive and suggestive little books, his 
Grammatica Militans as well as the work under consideration, 
and his plaquette entitled Beigaben zu Ilias u. Odyssee. Of the 
Grammatica Militans I have often been tempted to write at some 
length. There is matter enough in it to provoke a discussion as 
long as that which I have dedicated to Stahl; and there is much 
inthe Kunst des Uebersetzens to invitecomment. But the transla- 
tion that has held me longest this time is one that has been brought 
to the foreground by the recurrence in my cycle of studies to the 
philosophers, I mean Professor LEONARD'S version of the Frag- 
ments of Empedocles (Chicago, The Open Court Publishing 
Company). Empedokles was a real poet, not a poet under 
compulsion as was Parmenides, whose verses, according to a 
dominant authority of our day, are the most crabbed and wooden 
ever perpetrated by a Greek. Asa poet Empedokles has found a 
congenial interpreter in Professor LEONARD, who has certain 
high qualifications for the office, a soaring imagination and a rich 
poetic diction. Read apart from the original Professor LEon- 
ARD’s translation produces a total effect very much like that of 
Empedokles himself. But the trouble is that in these avia Pieri- 
dum loca Professor LEONARD makes all manner of excursions, 
and one who compares the translation with the text of the frag- 
ments, line by line, will be surprised at the liberties he has taken. 
Of course, a certain amount of poetic padding is expected to fill 
out the verse. ‘Aphrodite’ is ‘Aphrodite clear’, which she has 
never been to me morning, noon or night; ‘whence’ is ‘from 
what far coast’, ‘fate’ is ‘olden’, ‘song’ is ‘festal’. ‘Lions’ are 
‘tawny’ and ‘earth’ is ‘black’. Feci ego istaec itidem in adules- 
centia. But Professor LEONARD’S poetic fancy carries him still 
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farther and his expansions of the original have al] the freedom of 
inspiration. In his Introduction he lays especial stress on the 
poetry of Empedokles and to prove his thesis some of the speci- 
mens are taken from his own verse-translation. Now I have 
recently commented on the danger of remembering one’s own 
translation and forgetting the original, and while I would not 
lightly bring such a charge against Professor LEONARD, I am 
afraid that he is somewhat too much in love with his own render- 
ings when he cites them as specimens of Empedokles’ poetic 
power. ‘Night the lonely with her sightless eyes’ is a fine line, and 
moulds itself as closely as the two idioms allow upon puxrés épnpains 
ddadmdos, but that cannot be said of all the others and in the 
body of the translation he renders the two homely words mrepo- 
Bdpoot xipBas by the resounding line ‘waterfowls that skim 
the long blue sea’. To be sure, we do not know what xipBa 
means, but we must translate by some definite word. ‘ Didap- 
pers’ will do as well as any other fowl and mrepoBdpoor might be 
translated ‘ wingwalkers’ after the analogy of ‘who walketh 
upon the wings of the wind’. The ‘long blue sea’ is simply 
long blue ink. Still this expansion is nothing to what we find 
elsewhere, as when mepippyypin Biovwo becomes ‘ the surf-swept beaches 
and drear shores of life’. Such free translations remind me of a 
farce of Kotzebue’s I read sixty years ago, Don Ranudo de 
Colibrados, in which use is made of the machinery one finds in 
Aristophanes’ Acharnians and Mrs. Centlivre’s Bold Stroke for 
a Wife. ‘Alola’ in the language of the Ethiopian Pseudartabas 
means ‘ Ich wiinsche Seiner Hoheit so viele Menschenalter als der 
Nil Tropfen und die africanischen Walder Blatter zahlen.’ Where- 
upon the gracioso Pedrillo remarks, ‘ Das ist eine herrliche Sprache 
fir die kurzen Wintertage.’ 


Apart from this general criticism no end of verbal carping is 
possible. With all the other translations to go by, it would seem 
that there would be little chance of actual blunders, and yet Pro- 
fessor LEONARD in his Introduction speaks of the poet’s sympathy 
with ‘men and women, the pitied and bewailed ’, dvdpay re rodvedav- 
rev re yuvatxav, and though he has the powerful support of Diels, 
Ido not see how modvx\atray can be made to apply to ‘men’. 
The old rendering ‘lacrimosarum’, ‘given to weeping’, seems 
far preferable and then we should have what I have called the 
‘complementary color’ thrown upwith dvpav. The commentators 
on Horace are fond of calling attention to Horatian ‘ parsimony’, 
a parsimony sadly disregarded in Lord Lytton’s translation, as I 
pointed out many years ago. It is the phenomenon of which 
Professor Kellogg has made so much in a recent article on Cross- 
Suggestion in Tacitus (A. J. P. XXX 310). ‘Men must work and 
women must weep’ lies near enough for a modern, but an 
ancient might think of xidei yaiov for the man. Only our poet is 
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sombre. Again, Empedokles is set down as one of the forerunners 
of Gorgias and we can well believe it, for his poetry, though true 
poetry, has a rhetorical cast and his language has a synonymical 
exactness, as when in fr. 9 he makes a sharp distinction between 
and véuos, ‘ Law’ and ‘Convention’, pyrrhic against pyrrhic 
(A.J. P. XXIX 376). This being the case, the interpreter should 
be careful not to sacrifice point to metre and dou) 3¢ Ovnray yévecis, 
don 3’ drdévenns Ought not to be rendered ‘ Twofold the birth, two- 
fold the death of things’; for here by yéveors Empedokles means 
yéveots, NOt vais, by he means and not Gdvaros, 
as he says distinctly (fr. 8): od8evds | 
tts ovAopévov Bavaroto To be sure, the use of involves 
a contradiction, but what of that? Of course, no English or 
American translator of Empedokles could fail to notice Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘ Empedocles on Aetna’, and I have in my copy-drawer 
a paper by a young girl who died before her studies bore full 
fruit, in which she was at the pains of following up Matthew Ar- 
nold’s use of the fragments of Empedokles—a rather idle task, 
according to Professor LEONARD, whose judgment of Arnold as an 
interpreter of the mind of Empedokles, if one may be allowed to 
read between the lines, suggests Lepelletier’s happy characteristic 
of Verlaine’s enthusiasm for Spanish: ‘Son goft fort pour la 
langue espagnole’, says Lepelletier, ‘demeura platonique’. It 
was love without penetration. 


Reading over these fragments of Empedokles my grammarian 
soul longs for a complete statistic of Homer’s use of the neuter 
plural with the verb plural, for it seems to me that Empedokles 
in conformity with his own doctrine emphasizes the severalty of 
the plural. Then it is noteworthy that epic poet as he is, he 
cannot quite shut the door on the plebeian articular infinitive 
(A. J. P. XXIII 137), though he does not go to the same extent 
as does Parmenides, and as one looks down on yellow Akragas, 
one listens with pleasure to the local note of the short syllable 
in the accusative of the first declension even though it brings back 
the memorial verse: 4 mevia Aidhavre pdva ras réyvas éyeipe and the 
choliambi of Persius. 


Modern poets, says Goethe, put a great deal of water in their 
ink; and complaints of ink, ink literal and ink metaphorical, will 
never cease. Aniline has become the curse of the writing world. 
One sighs for the fine old days of nutgalls and a certain astrin- 
gency comes into the critic’s pen as he turns to the metaphorical 
ink in which so much is written. Doubtless there was abundance 
of wishy-washy writing in antiquity, and Heaven knows enough 
dull writing has come down to us from Graeco-Roman times. 
There were realists then as there are realists now ; and we do not 
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despise antique still life, we do not despise rhopography. True, 
the lover of literary art finds a delight in comparing and contrast- 
ing the different ways in which the antique masters of composition 
discharge what seems to be a common office, as, for instance, the 
difference between the narratives of such consummate story-tellers 
as Herodotos, Lysias and Plato. Historian, orator and philoso- 
pher have different aims and different processes, aims and pro- 
cesses that reveal themselves to the analyst of style, whose decimal 
figures are not less interesting because of the unconsciousness of 
the artists themselves. But there are those who for a vision of 
actual life would give up all this ado about art: and the passion 
for actuality which has found striking expression in Wilamowitz’s 
Lesebuch exhibits itself in the interest every one takes in the doc- 
uments that have been unearthed in Egypt. It is perhaps not 
going too far to say that the domestic correspondence in queer 
Greek one finds in the mass of papyri touches many readers more 
nearly than the elegances of Bakchylides and the new chords 
that have been struck by Pindar. Last summer I was reading a 
German novel, a popular ‘Gegenwartsroman’, and when in sheer 
fatigue I closed the volume, I began to think how we should prize 
such a collection of trivialities, if it were only in Greek or Latin. 
The scene is laid in the Berlin of to-day, the Berlin which has 
become a Weltstadt since the far-off days when my boyish eyes 
first beheld the glories of the Prussian capital. I have seen Berlin 
several times since, and the old Prussian capital abides for me the 
most interesting part of the Weltstadt. But the localities of the 
novel were not unfamiliar. I know the comfort of the Hotel 
Bristol and the dreariness of Maassenstrasse, but what has led to 
this train of musing is the minuteness with which the every day 
processes of city life are described, the lighting of a cigar, the 
lifting of a window shade, the settling with the ‘ Zahikellner’, the 
calling of a droschke. It is literary rhopography in its most 
tedious form and the ‘Gegenwartsroman’ becomes a portentous 
bore. It has, to be sure, its important lesson for those who have 
witnessed the transformation of the poor and charming Germany of 
fifty years ago into the powerful and wealthy Germany of to-day, 
the Germany of the Geldprotz, name and thing unknown to the 
middle of the last century. The prevalent impression of such a 
book is that of the type for which the Greeks had so little toler- 
ance, the type of the vedmAouros, the nouveau riche. Still what 
would we not give for a Greek ‘Gegenwartsroman’ which would 
solve so many of the problems that we encounter in reading of 
Greek life? There, for instance, is the matter of clothes. I have 
read lately that a popular French novelist, Marcel Prévost, if I 
am not mistaken, shows such familiarity with the details of 
women’s clothes and such taste in the assemblage of them that 
his help has been sought by the leading houses in Paris. He is 
a manner of literary Worth, aliterary Paquin. But nothing could 
transcend one woman in that woman’s sphere as I! found when 
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I turned from my German novel to MATILDE SERAO’S £vviva la 
vita and encountered a clothes-horse, or rather a regiment of 
mannequins d’osier. The eminent Italian redresses every char- 
acter every time it is brought forward. What a help an antique 
MATILDE SERAO might have been to the woman-scholar 
KATHARINE SAUNDERS of Vassar College, who has put together 
what is to be known of Costume in Roman Comedy (New York, 
The Columbia University Press). The study of costume after 
all is not simply rhopography, as the author of Mikrokosmos 
shewed long ago, and as the evolutionists have not failed to 
demonstrate, but the long preface to this Brief Mention must 
suffice for the present. 


Stahl has divided the Greek Perfect into the Intensive Perfect 
and the Extensive Perfect (A. J. P. XXIX 395), the Intensive 
Perfect recognized in my Syntax (§ 229), the Extensive Perfect, 
the Perfect that, according to my phrase, looks at both ends of 
an action, the time between the two being considered as a present. 
They are both of them in a sense present-perfect. Is there a 
great gulf fixed between the two, between the perfect hubbub, 
the perfect quiver and quaver, the perfect vision, the perfect 
flutter and the perfect that deals with the completion of an action, 
the maintenance of a result, the perfect that we represent and the 
Greeks may represent by a periphrasis? The two-point perfect, 
so to speak, seems to be fairly deducible from the old reduplica- 
tion, the intensive being the earlier, the extensive the later. At 
least, this is my way or has been my way of putting a matter 
which has engaged the attention of Professor MELTZER in a recent 
number of the I. G. F. XXV 338fgg. The intensive perfect he 
establishes triumphantly: the perfect that involves a previous 
action he considers a later development. The ‘subject perfect’, 
he surmises, became ‘the object perfect’, ‘I am a mother’ be- 
came ‘I have borne’. The unity of condition, to put it in my 
own way, suggested the diversity of times and so the category 
spread until it became wellnigh universal; and so one who works 
at syntax stylistically, i. e., from the basis of the spoken language, 
represented at least after a fashion by the orators, might transfer 
the feeling of the two-point perfect of later Greek to the line 
perfect of the earliest time, the perfect which is really a present. 
The question is a subtle one and MELTZER simply proposes his 
view as a possible solution. 


Herr SCHLACHTER has continued his investigations into the 
usage of Tenses and Moods in Greek authors, of which some account 
was given in the Journal XXIX 243 foll. and XXX 105 foll. The 
latest instalment deals with Thukydides I. G. F. XXIV 3 u. 4. 
The copy that lies before me I owe to the courtesy of the author, 
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who has been good enough to make some important corrections. 
So p. 200, |. 15, for ‘ Praesensseite’ read ‘ Aoristseite’; 1. 19, for 
‘Herodot’ read ‘ Thukydides’ and 1. 21, the proportions of subj. 
pres. to subj. aorist are three-fourths wrong. The occurrence of 
such errors of the press is fatal to the peace of mind of those who 
deal with figures and I am sadly reminded of similar slips on the 
part of scholars whom I had trusted too implicitly (A. J. P. VIII 
330). In any case I cannot undertake to give a synopsis of 
SCHLACHTER’S new paper on the same scale as before; and must 
limit myself to a few points partly of general, partly of personal 
interest. SCHLACHTER attaches much importance to the affinity of 
a verb for the present or aorist stem, as the case may be, an 
affinity which makes itself felt, 1 may add, in the phenomena of 
Suppletivwesen discussed by Osthoff in his work on the subject 
(A.J. P. XXI 474). This affinity seems to SCHLACHTER to have 
had much more influence on Thukydides than on Homer and Hero- 
dotos. A siege to bea siege at all must be a tiresome thing; 
hence the enormous preponderance of the durative tenses of 
mo\opx® Or to use my own illustrations, S. C. G. § 302: We should 
not expect to find drodAvoro <pure opt.>, and yapein (Il. 6, 481) 
is scarce. The general tendency is towards the cursive <dura- 
tive> forms so that Herodotos, Thukydides and Xenophon 
constitute a series (A. J. P. XXIX 344). The aor. ind. is more 
frequently expressed by the participle than are the pres. and 
imperf.indic. by the durative participle, which SCHLACHTER attrib- 
utes to the fact that the aor. participle represents more and more the 
sphere of time rather than the original kind of time <a transfer, 
one might say, of subordination in action to priority in time>. 
Especially interesting for Thukydides is SCHLACHTER’S conclu- 
sion that the remarkable difference he has established in modal 
structure between the first three books and the last five books points 
to different periods of composition for the two groups. In the 
course of his discussion SCHLACHTER takes up the so-called ‘ per- 
fective’ influence of certain prepositions on the character of the 
verb. The phenomenon is supposed to be of wide reach and 
has been maintained for Latin and Sanskrit as well as for Greek. 
civ, did, xara, ard Only serve to sharpen the time to a point. Stahl 
accepts this view (A. J. P. XXIX 389) and I find it given as an 
established fact in less pretentious works than Stahl’s. This is 
no place to discuss the doctrine. Meantime let us pray for greater 
sensitiveness. We all know that in later times mpés was used as 
a buffer to keep off the dreaded hiatus, but that does not do away 
withthe life of rpés. One point of personal interest I may be 
excused for mentioning. The syntax of my Latin Grammar was 
based on my Greek Syntax, of which only a small part has seen the 
light, and my Latin Syntax has all the drawbacks of its Hellenic 
origin. Now it has happened more than once that since I have come 
forward more and more as a writer on Greek Syntax, phrases 
and formulae that I used of phenomena common to both lan- 
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guages have been discussed as if they were novelties, whereas 
they have been reposing for some forty years in my Latin 
Grammar. In my L. G. of 1872 one reads ‘with definite num- 
bers, however large, the Historical Perfect must be used, unless 
there is a notion of continuance into another stage’, to which is 
added in my Greek Syntax ‘a notion of interruption’. And itis 
this rule of the definite number that SCHLACHTER credits me with 
being the first to formulate. Whether this is so or not, the two 
exceptions that he cites, Thuc. VI 7, 2: jpépay 
and Hdt. V 72: émodsdpxeov jpuépas dio are brilliant illustrations of 
the correctness of the interruption rule; the first example being 
followed by ¢éxd:dpdoxover (hist. pres.) and the second by ¢&épyovra 
(hist. pres.), whereas SCHLACHTER attributes the exception to 
the durative character of rodwopxa itself emphasized above. 


By a sad irony of fate I was greeted on my return to my 
editorial work by two publications, which lay side by side on my 
table, the tribute of the pupils and admirers of KONSTANTINOS 
Kontos on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of his pro- 
fessorate and the mourning number of the ’Aaéqva, which records 
the loss on the 16th of July last (O. S.) of the founder of that 
periodical, which proudly claims the rank of one of the leading 
journals of Europe, the loss—to use the words of his eulogist— 
Tov codwrdrov xpnorordrov Kad’ EAAnvev, rod peyiorov trav 
pera tov ’AptororéAn ra ypdupara dvdpav. It is after 
all a becoming exit—this answer to the call that greeted the ears 
of Diagoras. It was said of one of old ‘ fortis vir in sua republica 
cognitus’. What higher praise for a scholar, if that republic is 
the republic of letters? And the name of Kontos was known 
wherever Greek was known and loved. Muck of his work lay in 
glossology into which comparatively few have followed him, but 
of those few Hatzidakis alone would suffice to make the career of 
a teacher worth while. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA.—P. 107, 1. 30, The Snarley-yow 
critic is the Saturday Review, Nov. 24, 1906; p. 108, 1. 13, for 
XXVIII read XXVII; p. 355, 1. 11, for ‘Athos’ read ‘Ethos’; 
cf. Burnet’s Plato, Parmen. 132 D, where for atx read ot« and 
A.J. P. V 400, 1. 19; p. 358, 1. 17, read ‘alluczzazione’. Long 
Italian words are a snare to compositor and proofreader alike. 
Think of such a monster as ‘ particolareggiatamente,’ for which 
the author actually apologizes. Rivista di Filologia, Apr., 1909, 
Pp. 233; p. 359, |. 10, for XXXII read XXIII; comp. A. J. P. 
XXV 483 footn. 
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